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PARIS MILLINERY. | 


MME. FERRERO, 
NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH] STREET, 


Has now anelegantassortment of 


The Newest Styles of Bonnets, 


AND 


ROUND HATS, 


Suitable for the season. 
Choice Flowers, Feathers, Veils, &c. 


Particular attention paid to orders. 


HUCH B. JACKSON, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
ENGLISH SPECIALTIES, 
Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Biscuits, Etc. 
FRENCH WINES, 

From medium to higher grade, viz. : 
CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Etc. 
Pate’s Roquefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly 
on hand a large variety of all the leading brands of 
HAVANA CIGARS. 

182 FIFTH AVENUE. 









Write for a Price List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 
TERN 








179 Smithfield St., Fiitsburgh, Pa. 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, $40 to #30. Double Shot 
Gans, 23 to $150. Single Guns, $3to$20. Rifles, $3 to #75 
6 to $25. Pistols, $1 to 88. Gun Material, 
Large discoun's to dealers or clubs. 
y Guns, Revolrers, etc., bought or traded for. Goods 

t sent by express C.O.D. to be examined before paid for. 


















NEW YORK, SATURDAY, 


APRIL 5, 1873. 


[Prick 10 Cents, 





THE GAZZAM COLLECTION AGENCY, 
229 Broapway, N. Y. 

Reliable Correspondents in every County in the 

United States and Canada ; has no connection directly 

or indirectly with any commercial agency, or wit 


any other collection agency or association. 


MUSICAL TREASURE, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 
WREATH OF GEMS, 


Vocal. 
SILVER CHORD, 
Vocal. 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG, 


yed 


, English, 
Containing 


Sheet Music 
ents pla 


, 


Pages Full: 


The Cream of Opera. 
Accompanim 


Vocal. 

GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG, 
Vocal. 

GEMS OF GERMAN SONG, 
Vocal. 

OPERATIC PEARLS, 


, 
ar Instrumental Pieces 


ered Songs ! 


lo 


h book is still sold at the very moderate 


wendid Books ! 
hk; $4.00 Full Gilt, 


Vocal. 
SHOWER OF PEARLS, 





14 Sp 


Vocal. 
ORGAN AT HOME, 
For Reed Organs, 

Instrumental. 

GEMS OF STRAUSS, 
Instrumental. 

HOME CIRCLE, Vol. I. 
Instrumental. 

HOME CIRCLE, Vol. IL. 


"he Best Duets | 


7 


The Sweetest Sa 
Music, ee 


The most Popu 


’s Home Musical Library. 


of Choice 
; $3.00 an Clot 


= Instrumental. 
== PIANIST’S ALBUM, 
a, Instrumental. 
PIANO FORTE GEMS, 
Instrumental. 


‘ocal and Instrumental Music! 


The Best Popular Songs! 


Sent, Post-Paid, for Retail Price. 
* Oliver Ditson & Co,, Boston. 
Cc. H, Ditson &€ Co., 

711 Broadway, N. Y. 


Ditson & Co. 


ory 


Size! 
Scotch and German Sungs! 


on Piano or Reed Organ! 


from 200 to 250 
price of $2 50 in 


HE AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST: a Monthly 
Literary Register, and Repository of Notes and 
Queries.—** The American Biscropo.tst, in addition 
to a great variety of interesting literary announce- 
ments, abounds with bibliographical and antiquarian 
details; which cannot fail to gratify the curiosity of 
the patient book-worm.”’-—-N. Y. Tribune. 
Subscription, $1 ps. year. Send stamp for speci- 
men number. 
J. SABIN & SONS, 84 Nassau Street. N.Y. 


THE GALAXY 
Meets the Wants of Every Member of 
the Family. 


IT CONTAINS THOUGHTFUL ARTI- 
CLES BY ABLEST WR TERS. 


| 





IT CONTAINS SKETCHES OF LIFE 
AND ADVENTURE. 
IT HAS SERIAL STORIES BY OUR 


BEST NOVELISTS. 

IT HAS SHORT STORIES 
NUMBER. 

N EACH NUMBER IS A COMPLETE 
REVIEW OF THE WORLD OF 
LITERATURE. 

IT Is A BLESSING TO ANY FAMILY. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
Price 35 Cents per Number 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE..........$4 PER YEAR. 


IN EACH 


4 


Send for Prospectus, 


SHELDON & CO., 
Tey: ENEW YORK. 


Pal = 
Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 
All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books,” Expense Books, 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 


&c., &c. 
We keep everything in our ne, and gell at lowest 
prices, 











Art Auction. 


SOMERVILLE CALLERY, 
5TH AVE., 14TH ST., 


NOW OPEN, FREE. 


We invite public attention to the Exhibition of 
numerous WORKS OF ART belonging to Mr. JOHN 
SNEDECOR, trusting to their merits to secure a 
good attendance on the 





Evenings of Sale, 7th, 8th, 9th April. 
ROBERT SOMERVILLE, 
82 Friern Ave. 


CHICKERING 
PIANO - FORTES. 
Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices 


and upon the most favorable terms of payment. 


We invite the attention of Persons intending to 
purchase Pianos to our New Illustrated Catalogue, 
giving full description of Styles and Prices, and the 
terms on which we sell to those desiring to make 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Send For a Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 East 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 


THE PATENT 


ARION PIANO 


IS NOT EQUALLED. 


Write for circular and mention the ALBION. 
Address the Arion Piano Forte Company, No.5 
East Mth Street, New York City, 





A Great Offer for April !! 


HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway, N. Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO 
DEONS, and ORGANS of first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’, 





| modern improvements, for F 
| THE WATERS CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS are 
}the most beautiful in 
| ever made, 
for cash, 
from one to three years. New instruments to let, 
ana rent applied if purchased, Illustrated Cata- 
| Jogues mailed. 


style and 
Call and see them : prices at bargains, 





AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR | 
!casn, during THIS MONTH. New 7 octave PIANOS, | 
#259 and $275 cash. | 
perfect in tone 


Montbly installments received, running 


NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


ee 
ood 
CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS. 
A New Edition. 

Among the numerous editions of the works of this 
greatest of English Novelists there has not been 
until now one that entirely satisfies the public de- 
mand..... Without exception, they each have some 
strong distinctive objection,....cither the shape and 
dimensions of the volumes are unhandy—or, the 
type is small and indistinct, or, the paper is thin and 
poor—or, the illustrations (if they have any) are un- 
satisfactory—or, the binding is bad —or, the price is 
too high. : 

A new edition is now, however, published by G. 
W. Carleton and Co. of New York, which, it is be- 
lieved, will, in every respect, completely satisfy the 
popular demand..... It is known as 


*$ Carleton’s New Illustrated Edition.”” 


The size and form is most convenient for holding, 
....the type is entirely new, and of a clear and open 
character that has received the approval of the read- 
ing community-in other popular works. 

The illustrations are by the original artists chosen 
by Charles Dickens himself,....and the paper, 4 
ing, and binding are of the most attractive and sub- 
stantial character. 

This beautiful new edition will be completed in 
20 volumes—one novel each month—at the extremely 
reasonable price of $1.50 per volume. 

Being issued, month by month, at so reasonable a 
price, those who begin by subscribing for this work, 
will imperceptibly soon find themselves fortunate 
owners of an entire set of this Lest edition of Dickens’ 
Works, almost without having paid for it. 

A Prospectus, furnishing specimen of type, sized- 
page and illustration, will be sent to any one free on 
application—and specimen copies of * Pickwick 
Papers,’ now ready, will be forwarded by mail, post- 
age free, on receipt of price, $1.50, by 


G. W. Carteton & Co., Publishers, 
tMadison Square, New York, 





= 
a 


BOOK OF EPITAPHS. §§ 


A volume of light reading on grave subjects ; being 
a collection of Epitaphs, amusing, curivusand quaint. 
A singularly interesting little work. Beautifully 
printed and bound, price $1.50, 





MARK GILDERSLEEVE. 


A new novel by John 8. Sauzade, of a fresh aud 
original character, that will make its mark in the 
world of fiction. Price $1.75. 


CLIFFORD TROUP. 


A novel of absorbing interest by Mrs. Westmore- 
land, of Georgia, author of * Heart Hungry,” which 
had such an enormous sale last year 

Hon. Alexander Stevens says of this new novel : 
‘““Cuirrorp Troup, in my opinion, is quite an im- 
provement upon * Heart Hungry.’ I think it will 
greatly add to the already extensive reputation of the 
author.’ Price $ . Also, a new, uniform edition 
of ** Heart Hungry,” price $1 75. 








KENNETH, MY KING. 
‘ A charming new novel, by Miss Sallie A. Brock, of 


{| Virginia. Price $1.75. : 

| The New York World, ina very flattering review of 

| this book, says “Its delineation~ of life, manners, 

| and eccnery rise, at times, to an almost idyllic sweet 
ness and heauty of conception, wud there are few 


| pleasanter idealizations of womanly love for woman's 
| reading than KENNETH, MY KING. 





<2 These booksare beautifully vound—sold ever 
| where—and sent by mail, postage free, ou receipt 
price, b 








| G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
(Under the Fifth Avenue Hoiel,} 
| “Madigon Squu’ New York. 
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NEW BOOKS 
NOW READY. 
L 
BENSON J. LOSSING’S GREAT HISTO- 
RICAL WORK, 
The Life and Times 
OF 
MAJ.-GEN. PHILIP SCHUYLER 


Two volumes, crown octavo, 
likenesses. 


with two steel-plate 
Se aiaenis secsesinsersesenee $5 00 


If. 
ANNIE EDWARDS'S MOST 
POWERFUL STORY, 
PHILIP EARNSCLIFFE, 


BY 


MRS. 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS. 
Author of “ Ought We to Visit Her ? “ Archie Lov- 
ell,’ ** The Ordeal for Wives,” etc. ete. 
One yolume, 8vo, Fancy Cloth.................+ $175 
One volume, 8vo, Paper.. oi Se | 


Mrs. Annie Edwards “is one of the very best of the 
etory writers of the day.—Journal, Boston. 


-— 


IIL. 
A NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED 
EDITION OF 


WORDS AND THEIR USES, 


BY 
RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 


One volume, crown Svo, Price... .  .ssseseee $2 00 


Iv. 


NEARLY READY, 
4A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
THE 
Napoleon Dynasty. 


Biography of Napoleon IITf, 


This remarkable book hada sale of nearly 50,000 
copies the first year of its publication, 


One volume, crown 8vo, toned paper and % full-paged 
PONE, UBD: ccicisdcccvctse ccccesies SOO 


_REGENTLY PUBLISITED. 
MODERN LEADERS. By Justin McCarthy. $1 75 
THE ORDEA AL FOR WIVES. 


By Mrs. 
wards 


Annie Ed- 


SARATOGA IN 1901. By Eli Perkins, $2. 


OUR POETICAL FAVORITES. By Professor A. 
C. Kendrick. $2. 


OUGHT WE TO VISIT Hi HER? By Mrs. Annie 
Edwards. $1. 

OVERLAND. By J. W. “DeForest. $1. 

THE NETHER SIDE OF NI NEW YORK. By Edward 

Crapsey. $1, 


Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


; SHELDON & COMPANY, 


677 Broadway, Ne + 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 
FOR Vivre THE BLOOD. 


\ This compound of the 

l///fyz Vegetable alteratives, Sars- 
Zaparilia, Dock, Stillingia 
Zand Mandrake with the 
4% Wiides of Potassium and 
¢ Iron makes a most effee- 
tual cure of a series of 
\7= complaints which are very 
= prevalent and afflicting. It 
- purifies the blood, purges 
out the lurking humors in 
the system, that under- 
mine health and settle into 
Eruptions of the skin are 









troublesome 


disorders 
the appearance on the surface of humors that should 


be expelled from the blood. Internal derangements 
are the determination of these same humors to some 
internal organ, or organs, whose action they derange, 
aad whose substance they disease and destroy 


AYER's SARSAP ARILLA expe Is these humors from the 















} “WI hey are gone, the disorders they pro- 

luce & “pl uch as U/cerations of the Liver, Sto- 
me Nie Lungs, Bi vd Eruptive Dis 
eases of the S R 





las, Pimples, Put hotng » = 
and Salt B F iy meg Ulcers and 
Sores, Rhenmatism 

i 


» We ain in the Bones, Side 

Head, Peanat . Ste rility. de ore va 
erising from internal ulceration and iacase, 

Dropsy, Dyspepsia, Emaciation and General le iit 4. 
With their departure health returns, . 


PREPARED BY 
Dr, J. ©. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass.,|’ 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
Bo! d by all Druggists and Dealers i in Medicine. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


NATIONAL LINE. 








‘Tons. Tons. 
a 4850 CANADA af 
Ls ras: 5150 ECE............. 4 
a 4340 THE QUEEN........ 447 
R J RRR ERE: 4250 ENGLAND.......... 
HOLLAND ...-ccccee $847 HELVETIA........ 
DE is; M ARK pennnbina 2 eee 


The Steamships of this Line are full powered, and 

the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
Ne w York. They are built in water-tight compart- 
ments, and are spar-decked, thus affording every 
convemience for the comfort of passengers, and se- 
curing speed and safety with economy. 

One of the above Magnificent Iron Steamships will 
leave Viers 44 or 47 North River, every Wednesday 
for Liverpool, calling at Queenstown to land Pas. 
sengers. 

From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesdt y. 

From Queenstown, every Thursday. 

Fortnightly to and from London direct. 

Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $65 
and $75, Currency. 

Steerage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 
Currency. 

=" Prepaid Steerage Tickets, to bring Passengers 
from Liverpool, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, 
Cardiff, Bristol or London, 


Cheaper than by any other line. 


For Cabin or Steerage puesta, b apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 69 Broadway, New York. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 





ANCHOR 


LINE. 





NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 
Steamers sail every SATURDAY and WEDNESDAY 


to and from 
Calling at Londonderry to land Mails and Passengers. 
Passe ngers booked and forwarded to and from all 
railway stations in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as safely, 
speedily, comfortably and cheaply as by any other 
route or line. 


SAIL AS FOLLOWS: 
From New York. 





0) Saturday, April5 
i, oe . Wednesday, April 9 
eens Saturday, April 12 

7 | 3) eee Wednesday, April 15 


at noon, from Pier No. 20 North River. 

Rates of passage, payable in currency, to Liverpool, 
Glasgow or Derry 

First cabins, 65 and $75, according to location. 

Cabin excursion tickets good for twelve months, 
securing best accommodations, $120. 

Intermediate, £35, steerage, $30. 

Certificates at lowest rates, = A. bought here by 
those wishing to send for their fri 

Drafts issued, payable on soncntation. 

Apply at the Company’ 8 offices to 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, _ No. ee Bowllng- green. 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 
VIA LONDONDERRY. 


The State Line Steamship Co. 


having nearly ready their fleet of new and elegant 
full-powered Clrde-built steamers as follows : 
PENNSYLVANLA, 2,500 tons, 
VIRGINIA, 2,500 tons, 
GEORGIA, 2,500 tons, 
LOUISIANA, 2,000 tons, 
MINNESOTA, 2,000 tons, 
ALABAMA, 2,000 tons, 
Will commence their regular trips with the steamer 
PENNSYLVANIA, Carr. Brags, 
sailing from State Line Pier, Fulton Ferry, Brook- 
lyn, New York, for Glasgow, via Londonde rry, 
on Wednesday, April 2d, to be followed by the Vir- 
ginia and Georgia, in due course, landing passengers 
at Londonderry. 
The cabin and steerage accommodations of these 
steamers are not surpassed by any other line. 
Passengers forwarded to and from all parts of the 
United Kingdom, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Germany. 
Steerage passenger office, No. 45 Broadway. 
Drafts for £1 and upwards. 
For freight or passage, apply to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., 


AGENTs, 
No. 72 and 74 Broadway. 


NMAN LINE 





ag ow Mail Steamers 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
Al’ QUEENSTOWN. 





TY OF NEW YORK, Saturday, March 22, noon. 
TY OF PARIS, Saturday, March 29, 2 p.m. 
TY OF MONTREAL, Saturday, April 5 5, noon. 
TY OF BRISTOL, Thursday, ‘April 10, 2 p.m. 
TY OF BROOKLYN, Saturday, April 12, 2p.m. 
ITY OF WASHINGTON, Thursday, April 17, 9 a.m. 
nd every following Thursday and Saturday, from 
ier 45, North rs er, New York. 
ATES OF PASSAGE. 

CABIN, sss" aa $100, Gold, according to accom- 

modation. 


ge 220025 





traveling, Wi 
achance to make 85 to , aD per Genre ling 
our new 7-strand WV hite Wire Clot) 48 Lines? 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River ne 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. ¥., 
Or 16 Dearborn St., ¢ ica, go, Ill, 








Ast: CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 





Excrrsion Tickets at reduced rates. 
STEERAGE,—To Queenstown, Liver 7. Glas- 


gow, Londonderry, London, Cardiff or Bristol, $30 
currence 


PREPAI CERTIFICATES from above ports $32 cur- 
rency. 
Sicut Drarts on — Britain and Ireland for sale. 


pply to 





JOHN G. DALE. Agent, 15 Broadway. 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








CUNARD LINE. 


EsTaBLisHeD 1840. 
The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Hay por. 


Three § aye g every week—From New York every 
Wadnesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tues- 
day. 
Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 

By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 

By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Gnineas, according to accommodation. 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and ot 4 _ on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean port: 

For Freight and Cabin pa passage, apply at the Com- 
— s Office, 4 Bowling Green, N 

For Stcerage passage, at 111 biases, Trinity 

Building, N. Y. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGEnrT. 








NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, as follows: 


is vcsndas scoavencesceses April 12. 
CR igicinnnosausiannause ay 

|, Ne May 24 
Se asescecnecacsecccescees June i4 


Carrying goods and pieomeee at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 

ports in the British Channel and all other points in 
england. 

These steamships, built expressly for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 


reer - and $80 currency. 
Second Cadis........ccceccescese currency. 
Steerage 


Prepaid steerage certificates doa Cardiff, 
Drafts for £1 and upwards. 


For further yeotinions, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 1 Dock Chambers, and to 


currency. 
$33. 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. lq Broadway, New York. 





NEW YORK, com, AND LIVERPOOL. 


NEW AND FULL-POWERED — AMSHIPS., 
THE LARGEST. IN THE WORLD. 
OCEANIC, CELTIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIG, 
MAJESTIC, ADRIATIC. 


6,000 tons apne h. p. each. 

Sailing from New York ©: ATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAY : a Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 


Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, combin’ 

SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 
Saloons, state-rooms, smoking- room, and bath- 
rooms in midship se ction, where least motion is fely 
Surgeons ard stewardesses accompany these steanrs. 

RATES — Saloon, $100 gold. Steerage, $30 cur- 
rency. Those wishing to send for friends from the 
Old ‘Country can now obtain steerage prepaid cer- 
tificates, $32—currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, Thdia, Australia, 
China, ete. 
Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 
For inspection of in and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 


J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 





Remittances to England & Ireland, 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN EX- 
CHANGE OFFICE, 

86 South-street, New York. 

For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest 

rates. 

Apply to 

TAPSCOTT BROTHERS ard Co., 





86 South Street, New York. 
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THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822. 
$5 A YEARS 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 8s 
Premiums. These alone are worth double the 
amount of eubscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
Financial REPORTS 
AND THE 
Cream OF EnGLisH LITERATURE. 


The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 
per annum :— 


CHaLon’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lvucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Atran’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Srvart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marrteson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 

Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buck.er’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36 

Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

LanpsEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LanpstEr’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LaNnpsEER’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WANDESFORDE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 83225, 

Wizrxs’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

Wanpesrorpve's DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER aBBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are the advertising rates: 


30 cents a line one insertion. 

25 cents each insertion one month. 
20 “ “ “ 
15 “ “ “ 
2 “ 7 o“ 


three monthe. 
six months 
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per, crazy furniture, and a great unpainted deal bool:case, 
heaped with unbound books in every stage of dilapidation. 
The two girls were trying to improve their minds in their 
own way, as they sat opposite to each other. Fanny had a 
large old map of Africa, full of “ unexplored regions,” and 
Madge appeared to be deep in Spanish grammar; but these 
studies were very inferior in interest to the conversation out- 
side. When it was ended, and Mrs. Thorney opened the 
door with a hesitating hand, and came in, she found two 
rather dismal faces waiting for her report. 

“Tam very sorry to have to vex you, my dears,” she said, 
looking from one to the other. “Ican’t make your papa 
give me a decided answer—he never will—but 1 see very 
plainly that he doesn’t think he can afford it. I wish I had 
anything of my own to give you;” and Mrs, Thorney wiped 
her eyes agair. 

“Never mind, mother,” said Madge: “if papa can’t, he 
can’t, and there’s an end to it. Only, I wish we might do 
something for ourselves. I can’t see any reason on earth why 
we should sit here doing nothing, getting poorer every day, 
just above beggary, and that’s all, when we have heads and 
hands to work with.—Don’t you think so, Fan ?” 

Fan nodded her concurrence. 

“ My dear Madge,” said Mrs. Thorney, “ you must recol- 
lect that, although we are poor, we belong to one of the best 
and oldest families in the kingdom: your papa traces his 
descent” —— 

“T know, mammy,” interrupted Madge, more sadly than 
rudely. “ Butif ourancestors were great people, that doesn’t 
hinder us from being as poor as rats Papa is quite as poor 
as Mr. Jenkins, the father of Mrs. Maule’s governess; and 
why she should earn fifty pounds a year, and we should earn 
nothing, when we want it just as much, is past my compre- 
hension.” 

“ My dear child, how can you make such comparisons ? 
Do you wish to be ignored by your relations? Can you think 
that Lady Catherine would ever show any attention to a 
governess ?” 

“ T don’t see what diflerence it would make to Lady Cath- 
erine, I must say,” observed Fan. “ We don’t have too much 
of her attention, as it is. I believe she gave me a white 
frock, when I was a baby.” 

“ Well, girls, I can’t argue with you,” said Mrs. Thorney, 
unable to dispute this last position. “ 1 know very well, and 
so do you, that your papa would never allow his daughters to 
go out as governesses; so it’s no use talking about it. You 
also know that one of you can go to Cousin Sarah, if you 
choose ; there would be no objection to that.” 

“Tm afraid that would be worse than staying at home,” 
said Madge. 

“Very well; then you must try to be contented,” said 
Mrs. Thorney; and she kissed them both, and went away to 
her housekeeping, which chiefly consisted in conjuring a hash 
or a mince off a bare bone of mutton. 

Madge and Fanny were used to such conversations as had 
taken place that morning between their father and mother, 
and went on trying as usual to look decent, and make both 
ends meet; an almost impossible conjuncture of events. 
Madge had a fund of cheerfulness, which carried her through 
;most things: except now and then when ier cup ran over. 
| Fanny’s spirits were weaker, and her feelings had been very 
{much hurt by what Mr. Thorney had said about the casso- 
| waries. She went sighing through the lovely symmer days, 
jand often wished for a better map of Africa, though she 
Mr. Thorney was standing on the gravel sweep in front of | knew she might as well have wished for the moon. 
his house, listening to his wife, who thought, poor woman,| Things came toa climax one day when they were sitting 
thai she might possibly persuade him to do what she wished. | at dinner. Mr. Thorney always insisted on dining late— 
He was a gentleman-like, good-looking man ; and his clothes | perhaps he thought some of his noble relations might drop in 
had once been good, but now, like his wife's, they were sadly |—and as there was not much in the way of luncheon, the 
unworthy of the many quarterings on his shield. The over- | girls were very hungry by seven o'clock. That day, when 
grown garden, the half-ruinous old house, looked like fallen | they satdown, Madge looked at the dish with some dissatis- 
geatility; and the sun which was shining so brightly over | faction, thinking that she and her sister might perhaps get up 
it all, that sweet summer morning, only brought out the | hungry, as they often did; but Mr. Thorney soon deprived 
shabbiness. her young appetite of its edge. 

“Don’t you think, William,” said Mrs. Thorney plead-| “ We shall have to alter our system,” he said quietly. 
ingly, “ that you could spare the girls a few pounds more to |“ Locke tells me that meat is going to rise twopence a pound.” 
dress themselves decently? I don’t ask for myself; nobody| “ What can be the reason of that?” exclaimed his wife. 
cares if an oll woman looks shabby ; but I should like to see | “It is dear enough already.” 
my daughters look like ladies.” “There is so much money in the country that people can 

“The ladyism is not worth much, if it depends on dress.” | aftord to pay it.” 

“ But it is so sad,so degrading, for girls to be always} ‘“ Can they?” said Mrs. Thorney. “TI never heard of such 
scrubby and untidy, and to be ashamed to appear among their |a thing! There ought to be a rebellion.” 
acquaintance, because all their things are so old-fashioned | ‘ Yes, my dear, and you had better head it. 
and so mean. I’m sure, William, when you were a young | time, we'll have as little waste as possible.” 
man, you were as particular as possible about your dress.” “ You won't have the expense of keeping me long,” said 

“ Possibly,” said Mr. Thorney, looking at his threadbare | Mrs. Thorney, whom this last unmerited reproach seemed to 
sleeve. | drive to extremities. “ I shall starve myself.” 

“IT know we are dreadfully poor,” his wife went on;“but| “ Don’t do that,” said her husband. “ Yourdaughters will 
we have cut off all extra expenses. I sent Moggridge away | not find it pleasant in the workhouse without you.—Madge, 
ona word from you, though I knew I should never have a| let me give you some more.” 
comfortable day after she left. And you won't hear of the| “ No, thank you, papa,” said Madge, with an emphasis 
girls going out as governesses, which they are willing to do.” | which made no impression whatever on Mr. Thorney. 

“ Governesses! You wouldn’t hear of it cither, I should| When she and Fanny had escaped out of the dingy dining- 
think. In the first place, what covld they teach? And in|room, with its ragged Turkey carpet and old black family 
the second place, it would be hardly wise to estrange all our | portraits, at whose heads Madge often felt inclined to throw 
relations. As long as they have a home to live in, they had | plates and dishes, and restrained herself with great difficulty 
better be satisfied.” —when they were out of prison, she dragged Fanny with her 

“ T wish it was a better home for them. I wish you would linto the garden, and plunged among the shrubberies, “ to 
sell it, and let us take a lodging in some nice town.” make her moan” at a convenient distance from everybody. 

“ Thank you; I prefer keeping it. If your daughters wish | Fan’s weaker nature was already moved to tears. 
to go away, they may marry.” “It’s too dreadful, Madge,” she said. “I really think I 








THE RING. 


Ay, gaze on it, touch it, it is the ring 

I used to treasure so. 

The self-same stones were glistening, 

When you taught me their speech to know; 
To find Faith in the sapphire's deepening blue, 
And Hope in the ruby’s sanguine hue, 

And the diamond flashed affection true, 

In the lore learnt long ago. 


Had not the teacher an empire strange, 

The lesson a magic might, 

That thus I remember through wrong and change, 
‘Through treachery, chill, a blight ? 

Ah! the sapphire still glows, though faith is fled, 
The ruby is blushing that hope is dead, 

And why, when the Love's last dirge is said, 
Should the diamond gleam so bright ? 


And has, indeed, no shadow past 

O’er the glittering toy you hold ? 

‘The gems the same as you saw them last, 
The same the burnished gold, 

And yet you glance from it to me, 

As if the clue to a riddle to see ; 

For how should the pledge on the finger be, 
When the heart to the troth is cold? 


And that our love is cold, you know, 

Ay, cold as the touch of Death, 

And over its grave lies the smooth white snow, 
‘That melts not to passion’s breath. 

Our moan is made, our tears are wept, 

So quick the dull grey mosses crept, 

We scarce could find it where it slept, 

When it perished of broken faith. 


What, are the keen eyes dull or blind, 
‘That they ponder the puzzle yet ? 

Can they not one silent token find, 

‘That duty has paid her debt ? 

Ay, so; the god from his shrine is ta’en, 
Fond memory’s plea was bootless pain. 
You look for the dark brown curl in vain, 
Once deep mid the jewels set. 


Nay, hush man’s proud impetuous thought, 
Man’s jealous spirit quell ; 
It was but with woe and folly fraught, 
Our wild youth's first love spell. 
Let friendly hands clasp cordially, 
And friendly eyes meet fearlessly, 
And friendly tones say earnestly, 
** So be it, it is well,” 
—All the Year Round. 


>. 


CATCHING LARKS. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER L. 





In the mean- 





“As if there weie anychance of such a thing in this 
desert!” sighed Mrs. Therney. “ However, William, if you 
would enable them to dress a little better, then, indeed, | 
they might go out more, and have the same chances as | 
other girls.” 

“When the sky falls, we may possibly catch larks,” re- 
sponded her husband. 

“Don’t answer me with that horrid old proverb,” said 
Mrs. Thorney, rather hastily. “ You don’t appreciate your 
daughters, William. They are very good-looking girls, even 
in the rags they are wearing now—and Fanny has already 
had one admirer.” 

“ Yes; a gentleman living on twopence a year among the 
cassowaries, who may eat him cold for luncheon with my 
free consent.” 

With these parting words, Mr. Thorney turned, and walked 
away into the shrubbery. His wife stood still for a moment, 
wiping her eyes, and then went into the house, to tell the 
girls the result of her intercession. 

Madge and Fanny Thorncy were sitting in the study, a 
little dark room in the front of the house, with a long low | 








window, half overgrown with honeysuckle; and through | 
this open window, they had heard every word of the con- 
versation. Their little sanctum was never invaded by any 


can’t bear it any longer.” 

“ And I won't,” said Madge,stamping her foot. “ ’'ve made 
up my mind. I’m going to Cousin Sarah. Perhaps you'll 
have enough to eat when I’m gone.” 

“O Madge, she’s such a horrid old woman! 
shall I do without you?” 

“ Tt’s of no use,” said Madge decidedly. “ It can’t be worse 
than this. I must do something, for my best boots are in 
such a state that I can’t possibly go to church in them more 
than once again. I wish with all my heart I could go out as 
a housemaid or a kitchen-maid; I shouldn’t mind how much 
scrubbing I did. But as Cousin Sarah is the only thing I 
may do, it must be done, and the sooner the better. You 
must take great care of mother, Fan. I do hate to hear papa 
teasing her as he does. I have to bite my tougue, sometimes, 
to keep from answering him.” P 

The girls went presently into the huuse, and told their 
mother of Madge’s determination. Mrs. Thorney knew it 
Was wise in a worldly point“f view, but she wept over her 
daughter, as if she was Iphigenia going to be sacrificed. Old 


And what 


; Miss Thorney was rich, and lived in a good house, but she 


was said to be a vixen and a miser. . 
“Have you any objection, papa?” said Madge, when her 
father had been told of her plan, 


one but their mother, and they thought it the most comfort- | “No,” said Mr. Thorney, but it was ina tone of surprise, 
| able room in the house, though everything was worn down to | and he looked at his daughter with some interest, perhaps for 
~ | the extreme of shabbiness, threadbare carpet, blackened pa-_ the first time in his life. 








a 





i 1 L She was a handsome, upright, fresh- 
looking girl, with a complexion rather tanned by the sun, 
bright brown eyes, and a quantity of soft chestnut-bair, not 
very tidily dressed. Her old washed-out print did not 
fit her very weil, for she and Fan were obliged to get their 
dresses made as they could: dressmakers’ bills were out of 
the question, and they had no talent for making dresses, as 
so many girls have. I have known girls who were quite 
smart and fashionable on ten pounds a year; but they never 
paid their debts. 3 

“ No objection, certainly,” said Mr. Thorney after a pause. 
“ She’ll give you some new dresses, I daresay And Psbail 
have to find the money for your journey. Shall you want 
anything in the way of outfit ?” 

“T have no boots,” said Madge, hesitating a little. 

“That's rather serious. How much is there in my purse? 
Two vound ten. Will that be enough for you ?” 

“P enty, tank you,” said Madge, feeling quite rich when 
her father put the money into her hand. 

Miss Thorney was written to, and her answer came by 1e- 
turn of post. 

“Dear WILLIAM,” she began, “I am glad you have coma 
to your senses at last. Margaret may come to me. I will 
give her thirty pounds a year, with her board and lodging, 
and I hope she will behave accordingly. She must come next 
Monday, or I cannot wait for her, as I have been negotiating 
with a farmer's daughter in the neighborhood to fill the same 
post; but I suppose in this case the truest charity is to give 
the preference to my own relation.” 

“Old hag!” said Mr. Thorney, when he had glanced over 
the rest of the letter. “If I had my own way, no daughter 
of mine should depend on her charity, as she calls it. ow: 
ever, it’s settled now.” 

Madge thought the letter detestable, but it made no differ- 
ence in her wish to go; though her father, out of the con- 
tradiction of his nature, was extremely amiable during her 
last few days at home. 

Mrs. Thorney and Fan grieved over the sppearance of 
Madge’s luggage—a worm-eaten old box, clumsily mended by 
the village carpenter, and tied up with a cord five times too 
coarse. 

“ What does it matter ?” said Mr. Thorney, wishing to con- 
sole them. “It is only snobs who travel about with smart 
luggage. One knows a lady or gentleman nowadays by a 
shabby turn-out.” 

“Things may be old, but they need not be miserable,” said 
his wife. 

“Well, Madge, look about you, and catch somebody with 
ten thousand a year. Then you mey have a dozen new boxes 
yourself, and give me a new portmanteau.” 

“I'll do that, papa, certainly,” said Madge, laughing. 

Old Miss Thorney lived in a desert, without a visitable 
neighbor (as she said) within ten miles of her; so that Mr. 
Thorney’s speech seemed a mockery both to himself and his 
daughter. 


CHAPTER IL 


Monday came, and Madge found herself going out into 
the world in a second-class carriage, leaving home and child- 
hood behind her in the distance. Fanny had cried at part- 
ing,and Madge could not help feeling sad, though it was 
pleasant enough to fly along through green fields and past 
pretty homesteads. She did not anticipate any trouble on 
her journey : all had been easy, of course, at their own sta- 
tion, but her first change was at a large bustling place, and it 
was not delightful to find herself and her old box treated 
with something like contempt by porters who did not know 
Miss Margaret Thorney. 

“Ts this the train for C——?” said Madge to one of these 
men. 

“Yes. Second or third?’ was the reply; and Madge, 
who would have given something to be able to crush him by 
saying “ First,’ was obliged to content herself by putting 
all the dignity she could into the word “ Second.” 

Two of the happy people whom her father would have 
called “ snobs” came walking along the platform, “ mon- 
archs of all they surveyed ;” the porters were disputing the 
honor of putting their smart luggage into the van; the lady 
rattled her gold bracelets, and asked the yventleman if he 
thought there were ices in the refreshment-room. Madge 
hated and despised herself for envying them, and wondered 
if they took her for a maid-servant, as she stood patiently be- 
side her ancient companion, her mother | begged her 
never to lose sight of it till it wassafein. It might have 
comforted her to know that people with any eyes at all could 
not have made such a mistake about her. Madge, in her 
mean shabby clothes, besides being a handsome girl, had to 
thank the Lady Catherine element in her family for a turn of 
the head and neck, a gracefulness of movement, and an aris- 
tocratic fearlessuess and frankness of expression, which were 
quite independent of her dress. When the luggage was all 
in, she got into an empty carriage, and was almost immedi- 
ately followed by a young man, who sat down at the other 
end. He looked out at the passengers hurrying up and down, 
while Madge formed her conclusions about him. He looked 
like a gentleman, but was poor, she supposed, or, no doubt, 
he would travel first-class; he was rather short, and certainly 
not the least handsome; the best thing about him was & 
splendid crop of soft curly hair, which was seen to advantage, 
as he immediately took his hat off. 

In a minute or two the train started, and he took out two 
or three newspapers, handing one to Madge, who said “ Thank 
you” rather siiflly, but was very glad to have it. They both 
studied hard till the next large station, where the train made 
a stoppage of ten minutes. There were barracks here, and 
several officers and soldiers were on the platform; one of the 
former, a very fine-looking man, came up to the carriage- 
window, and shook hands most warmly with Madge’s com- 

anion. 

“ Why, Robin, I congratulate you, my boy.” 

“JIe’s going to be married,” thought Madge. 

“Thanks. I’m rather a lucky fellow, I think.” 

“ By Jove, I was glad to hear your uncle had turned out a 
brick at the last. I always thought so. I felt sure he was a 
chip of the old block. What are you doing? Going to see 
the place ?” 

“ Yes; I’m on my way there.” 

“ Will the house do to live in ?” . 

“T hardly think so; it’s nota good neighborhood, and the 
rats have hud it all their own way for fifty years. ’ 

“ Better pull it down, and build a new one; you won’t get 
a decent tenant. Come out and take a turn to stretch your 
legs. The train stops here some time.” 

obin got out accordingly, and as they turned away to- 
gether, Madge heard his friend say : “ That is an uncommonly 
pretty girl.” She was amused, aud a little flattered, for com- 
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pliments did not often fall in her way, and she moved to that 
end of the carriage, and watched the people till she saw the 
two gentlemen coming back, when she hastily returned to 
her own corner. Robin soon got in again, wished his friend 
good-bye, and as the train moved off, gave her another 
paper. 

At the next large station Madge had to change toa branch- 
line. The descent from the carriage-dloor to Vie platform 
was disagreeably high. Robin got out first, and turned round 
to help her. 

“ Allow me to help you out,” he said. “It’s a long way: 
give me both your hands, and jump.” 

Madge instantly did so, and made a light spring to the 
ground. Then, with a grave little bow, and “ Thank you,” 
she walked quickly away to look for her box. 

There seemed to be only one available pocter, who had got 
som? luggage on a truck, hardly a full load, and was begin- 
ning to wheel it away, leaving the poor ld trunk by itself 
on the platform. 

“ Will you take this, please?’ said Madge to the porter. 

“T’ve got plenty here,” answered the man, rather rudely. 
“Tl send a man round for it presently.” 

“ But the train will be gone,” exclaimed Madge, who had 
been particularly told by her father to look sharp at this sta- 
tion, if she did not wish to be left behind. 

*“Can’t help that,” answered the porter; and Madge was 
looking round in despair, when help suddenly appeared in 
the shape of Robin. 

“ Porter! more luggage for that train. 
have plenty of room for it.” 

The man grumbled something to himself, but lifted Madge’s 
box on to his truck, and wheeled it off, swaying about in 
rather an alarming manner on the top of the other luggage. 

“T am so much obliged to you,” said Madge, with more 
earnestness of manner than a fashionable young lady would 
have shown on Such an occasion. I think she was touched 
by Robin’s chivalry in making himself the champion of the 
poor old box and its shabby owner. He smiled very plea- 
santly in answer. 

“Those fellows are generally civil; but they sometimes 
want a reminder.” 

Ue followed the porter round to the other train, and Madge 
followed him ata litle distance. Having seen her box put 
in the van as she passed, she got into the nearest second-class 
carriage. Robin had gone with several other people into the 
refreshment-room, and she became aware that she was very 
hot and thirsty, but was afraid to get out, in ease she should 
be left behind. ‘Yas this Robin coming across the platform 
with a cup and saucer in his hand? Yes; and after looking 
into two or three carriages, here he was on the steps of hers, 
holding it out to her. 

“T hope you'll excuse me, but I thought you might like 
some tea.” 

_“ Thank you very much,” said Madge, instantly accepting 
his ofter. 

“Tt is so hot to-day and so dusty,” he went on. “I dare 
Say you thought you wouldn’t have time to get any tea ?” 

“T did think so,” said Madge. “ How very good of you.” 

“When you've done, Pil take the cup and saucer back. 
Don’t hurry ; we have five minutes more.” 

i “Tt was very refreshing,” said Madge, returning them. 

Would you teil me how much it was, please ?” 

She colored searlet, and so dil Robin, though he ought to 
have been passed the awkward age. 

“Oh! I—nothing—I really don’t kuow,. I paid for it with 
my own things—I can’t tell you indeed,” said Robin, with his 
kindly smile ; and away he went, leaving Madge ina horrible 
puzzle. 

She must have been dreadfully wrong in accepting a cup 
of tea from an entire stranger—what would mother say to it! 
—what a stupid thing she was, quite unfit to travel alone— 
—all kinds of self-reproaches oceurred to her till Robin came 
back, and got quite naturally into the carriage. 

They were not alone this time, however; he was followed 
by two or three other people, who beguiled the way with 
farm-talk and local gossip, till after an hour and a half’s jour- 
ney they stopped at a pretty little station among trees, with 
picturesque hills in the distance—Abbot’s Dene, as the board 
informed all comers. This was Miss Thorney’s nearest sta- 
tion, and Madge supposed that here she shou!d part for ever 
with her friendly fellow-traveller. To her surprise, however, 
he got out, and turned round quite naturally to give her his 
hand. 

“ Miss Margaret Thorney, I presume ?” said a voice behind 
her, as soon as she was on the platform—a “ woolly voice,” 
as George Eliot would describe it. This voice belonged toa 
fat old man-servant, in rusty black, who accompanied his 
words with a formal bow, 

“Do you come from Miss Thorney, at Monk’s Dene ?” said 
Madge. 

“ Yes, ma’am; Iam Miss Thorney’s butler. 
luggage, ma’am, if vou please ?” 

“IIere it is. They are just getting it out,” said Madge; 
and then she turned instinctively to look for Robin. He was 
still iingering in the neighborhood. 

“(ood evening,” said the young lady, with a bow and 
smile. 

“ Good evening,” said Robin, raising his hat; and with an 
incontrollable desire to add something more, he was begin- 
ning: “ I hope’—but Madge’s eyes were gone in the diree- 
tion of her box; and her fellow-traveller had nothing to do 
but to walk quietly away, saying to himself: “ After all, it 
might have been forward.” 

A few minutes later, as he was walking along the dusty 
road that led to the litde town of Abbot’s Dene, a fly rum- 
bled slowly past him, with the familiar old box on the top, 
the fat butler in front with the driver, and somebody inside, 
who, of course, was Miss Margaret Thorney, though she was 
looking persisiently the other way. So they both went to- 


Take this box; you 


Where is your 





wards their respective destinations ; Madge sad and tired, and | 


doubtful of her welcome; and Robin full of hope and spirit; 
a young man with no encumbrances, and the whole world 
before him ; his uncle’s large inheritance to begin with. 


CHAPTER IIL, 


was now all stained with green and brown streaks. A stern- 
looking maid of about fifty was standing at the door. Madge 
was out of the fly in an instant; and, without time to look 
round, was taken across a square hall into a long low drawing- 
room, where Cousin Sarah was sitting at the table, with a 
large book before her. . 

“Tlow do you do? Sit down,” she said, extending her 
band with a frigid air. 

There was a minute’s silence, for Madge hardly knew what 
to say, and gazed yn) at the old lady, who was 
extremely thin, with a nose like a parrot’s beak, and small 
gray eyes set very close together. 

“ People always look like sweeps after a railway journey, 
so I suppose I must not judge of you by your present appear- 
ance,” said Miss Thorney. 

“T hope you won't,” said Madge, summoning up her 
courage; “I feel very dusty.” 

“Then your feelings are accurate, my dear.—Lawrence! 
take this girl up-stairs, and give her water to wash her face. 
I declare the air has been quite full o. dust since she came in. 
Change your things, and don’t come down till dinner-time.” 

“Very well,” said Madge, who had already determined to 
take all her cousin’s sharp speeches as a matter of course. 
“ What time do you dine ?” 

Miss Thorney elevated her eyebrows; she was not used to 
be asked questions in so cool atone. “ Six o’clock, miss.— 
Are you going? Lawrence is waiting for you.” 

Madge went quietly away, under the escort of the stern 
maid, who, in portentous silence, conducted her up-stairs, 
along two passages, and finally into a little white- washed cell 
of a room, the floor of which seemed to be half-filled up by 
the box. 

“This is my own room, is it ?” skid Madge, looking round. 
She had been haunted by a fear that she was to sleep in the 
same room with her cousin, or at least next door to her. 

“Tt is the room you are tosleep in, miss,” replied Lawrence, 
in a tone of cold correction. 

“Thank you.—Will you be good enough to uncord my 
box, and then bring me some hot water ?” 

Lawrence looked surprised, but did as she was asKed ; and 
came again in about twenty minutes to announce dinner. 
Madge was quite ready, and went down-stairs at once. Miss 
Thorney was just crossing the hall to the diving-room, and 
looked up at the girl as she came tripping down past the 
great life-size family portraits which hung all over the walls. 
Sir Joshua would have made a charming addition to them, if 
he had seen Margaret; Miss Thorney may have thought so, 
but she said nothing. 

The dinner was slow and formal. The old butler stumped 
slowly round the table, and Miss Thorney only spoke now 
and then, to ask some question about Madge’s home, or her 
journey, in connection with which Madge took care not to 
mention her friend Robin. When they went back into the 
drawing-room, she sat down in a large arm-chair, and 
stretched out her feet on a foot stool. Madge thought her 
feet were the nicest part of her; they were quite pretty and 
lady-like. 

“Tam going to sleep,” said Miss Thorney. “ Make the tea 
when it comes. Look round this room, and when you have 
seen everything in it, go out at that window and look at the 
garden. Don’t,on any account, show yourself outside the 
gate, and don’t disturb me till eight o’clock ; that’s tea-time.” 

Ilaving given these orders, Miss Thorney shut her eyes, 
and began to snore immediately. 

“It will take me some time to look at everything in this 
room,” thought Madge, as she began her tour of inspection. 
The walls were almost entirely covered with miniatures, 
mixed with afew etchings and old-fashioned water-colors ; 
while the corners were all filled up with shelves of old china, 
and a cabinet of curiosities extended half along one side cf 
the room. One of the shelves of this cabinet was covered 
with old-fashioned plate of different patterns—a set of 
Apostle-spoons, two massive goblets, a pair of candlesticks, a 
tea-pot and coftee-pot, and several other things. 

Everything in the room had a little label attached to it, 
with a resume of its history, and all the miniatures were 
ticketed with their names, so that Madge found herself sur- 
rounded by her ancestors in every stage of antiquity. 

“ Ivs rather like a pawnbroker’s shop,” was her irreverent 
conctusion. “Ah, you stupid ancestors! if it were not for 
you, I might be earning + bread in pleasanter places than 
this. How she snores! Well, Pll go and see what the 
garden is like.” 

Her spirits began to come back to her as she wandered 
across the grass; everything was golden in the light of the 
sinking sun, and even Monk’s Dene looked pretty at that 
moment. She found that these wild lawns, edged by belts 
of trees, stretched all round the house, and she also found 
that she was on an island; a stream some twenty fect wide 
ran all round the place, and the only bridge was the wooden 
— at the gate, over which her fly had rumbled into the 

rive, 

“It’s rather horrid to be sbut in like this: just like being 
in a castle with a moat round it; and how frightfully damp 
it must be in winter,” observed Madge, when her exploration 
was completed, and she stood leaning her chin on the gate, 
and looking down the vista of poplar trees. Just then a 
pleasant-looking boy in working clothes came whistling by, 
and touched his cap to her. 

“ Good-evening,” said she, delighted to come across an 
amiable fellow-creature: it seemed weeks instead of hours 
since she parted with Robin on the platform. “ Can you tell 
me if there is a boat anywhere here ?” 

“ There used to be one,” said the boy, stopping and coming 
confidently nearer, “ IUs somewhere the other side, I think, 
miss ; but it never gets used.” 

“Thank you,” said Madge. “ Does this river overflow its 
| banks sometimes ?” 

* That there brook ?” said the boy, in a considering tone. 
“ Why, yes; I’ve seen it half over the lawn in winter.” 

“I thought so. Thank you. Do you work for Miss 
Thorney ?” 














“ No, miss; but if es any messages you want to send, | 


I'm Jem Riddell, and I live over there; not a quarter of a 
mile. There was a young lady here once as used to send me 











just in time, for the butler had brought in the tea-tray, and 
iss Thorney woke a minute afterwards. 

Madge had to give an account of her doings, and was a 
little ashamed of herself for not mentioning Jem Riddell’s 
communications; but she excused herself by thinking that 
she had no business to get him into a scrape; and after all, if 
Miss Thorney was to insist on seeing her letters, or try on 
any tyranny of that kind, there would be nothing wrong in 
circumventing her. 

After tea, she had to go round the room again, and hear 
the history of every picture on the walls. Miss Thorney 
— very much shocked at her ignorance of the family 
iistory. 

“T shall set you to learn the pedigree,” she said. “ Your 
ancestors, Margaret, in the first place, were all of them gen- 
tlemen and ladies; there are few people nowadays who can 
say that. In the second place, they were distinguished as 
much by their excellence as their birth. In the third place, 
they were aware of their own merits, and proud of themselves 
and of each other.” 

Madge was forcibly reminded of a sentence which she and 
Fan had once found in an old book, and had treasured up in 
their memories ever since: “ The man who has not anything 
to boast of but his illustrious ancestors, is like a potato—the 
only good belonging to him is underground.” 

When Miss Thorney was tired of walking about the room, 
she sat down again, and made Madge read to her till bedtime 
from the “ Natural History of Enthusiasm.’ That first 
evening was a sample of the following days. Madge was not 
allowed to go beyond the garden; she spent her mornings in 
needle-work, pedigrees, and the Peerage, which was Miss 
Thorney’s favorite book ; and her afternoons chiefly in read- 
ing aloud. Sometimes in the evening her cousin chose to 
teach her obsolete games of cards, or to give her a music- 
lesson, which Madge dreaded above all things: her cousin 
always lost her temper, and banged away herself on the 
ancient yellow keys with: “ Your grandmother, my dear, 
would have been ashamed of such a descendant. And as to 
your great-great-grandmother, she would have sent you to 
bed at once. There, I’ve done with you. Ring for your 
candle, and go.” 

It was hard on poor Madge, who played very respectably, 
though she had no particular talent for music. Miss Tkor- 
ney’s system was that of teasing and knagging at her per- 
petually, and the girl, without a sympathising creature to speak 
to, began to lose her good spirits, and her rosy cheeks with 
them. $he had her own anxieties, too, which kept her awake 
at night. 

The cook, Lawrence, and old Joseph the butler, slept in 
quite a diflerent part of the rambling old house from herself 
and her cousin, whose room was separated from hers by a 
long passage and a flight of steps. Beyond Madge’s room, 
at the end of the passage, there was a large unoccupied room, 
in which there stood seviral boxes, and one of these, Law 
rence told her, was full of valuable old plate. Against one 
of the windows of this room there grew a tree, and any one 
might easily enter the window from its top branches. Often 
at night, before she went to bed, Madge used to steal into 
this room to see that all was safe, and the third time she did 
so, on the Saturday night after her arrival, she found that 
the fastening was gone from the window. 

Her cousin had been very irritable all day, and Madge felt 
half afraid of going to her room, but she did not allow herself 
time to think, ran along the passage, and was at her door 
directly. 

Madge openec the door. A night-lamp was burning, and 
Miss ete who was sitting up in bed, asked her what she 
wanted. 

“T only came to tell you,” she said, “ that the fastening is 
gone from the window in the room next mine.” 

“ Well! what of that ?” 

“T can’t think who can have taken it off, and I’m afraid of 
robbers.” 

“Nonsense! It probably fell off of itself. The window is 
rather crazy, and I have given orders for it to be opened in 
the middle of the day. Don’t be a goose. What should 
robbers come for ?” 

“The plate,” faltered Madge. 

“ Nobody knows of it outside this house. And as to that, 
there’s plate in the drawing-room—plate everywhere—plate 
in this room, and jewels too. Go to bed, you little fool, and 
don’t infect the servants with your nonsensical fears. Do 
you hear? Go!” 

Miss Thorney made an alarming movement, as if she was 
going to spring out of bed, and Madge ran out of the room, 
shut the door, and darted along the passage to her own cell, 
where she passed an almost sleepless night, listening to the 
wind as it howled among the trees outside. 


Jo be continued. 
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A BURGLARY IN THE OLDEN TIME. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


Lime Street, that now not very romantic road which runs 
in the most prosaic and businesslike way from Leadenhall 
Street to Fenchurch Street, past the east end of the old India 
House, London, and is much aflected by merchants and com- 
mission agents, and other such unpoetical people, was in 
Charles the Second’s time the scene of a most remarkable 
burglary. The sutlerer was an old miser; and, for his share 
in this robbery, Colonel James Turner, an old broken-down 
Cavalier officer, afterwards suflered on the gallows. The 
whole case gives us many curious glimpses of ancient City 
life and manners, and is by no means uninteresting when 
examined in detail. 

About eleven o'clock on the night of Thursday the 7th of 
January, 1664, mysterious thieves entered the hous} of Francis 
Tryon, an old miserly Trapbois of a merchant and money- 
lender in Lime Street, in the parish of St. Dyonis-Backchurch, 
one of the quaint saints of old London. The glare of a 
lantern awoke the old man, who was dreaming no doubt of 
bonds and sureties. At one frightened look the usurer saw 
that the curtains were drawn back, and that there was a 
There were 
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on i ae ae . rough man standing on each side of the bed. 
The fly which conveyed Madge to her fate turned down a} to Abbot’s Dene; and when she wanted me, she used to tie a! two others, who drew the curtains at the foot of the bed 
lane to the right hand, in the outskirts of the little town, and bit of white cotton round the top bar of the gate. I pass here | Much astonished, old Tryon cried out, “ My masters, who are 
proceeded slowly along its windings for about a mile and a| every night, coming back from work. Between six and seven, | you? What do you here at this time of night? What is 
half. The country seemed to grow more melancholy ; the | generally ; but I'm later now, ‘cause we're finishing up the | your business ?” a ite 
hills were left behind, and Madge could see nothing in front, | hay.” |” The intruders said nothing, but pouncing on the old man 
when she looked out of the window, but a green mass of | Madge stared at the boy, and smiled. at once bound his hands and feet very hard with a small 
tre Nhey rattied over a straight piece of stony road,| “I don’t think I shall have any messages,” she said. sharp coré, and gagged him roughly with a cloth. As they 
between rows of seragcy poplars, and then seemed to plunge |“ There's eight o'clock striking, I must go.” were brutally tying him, Tryon moaned, “ Why do you use 
into a forest, just as (hey stopped at a rotten-looking old gate. |“ O yes, miss, you will, afore you've been here long,” said! me so inhumanly, like a beast and not like a man? Iam 
The butler got down to open it, and walked by their side | Jem, with the air of knowing much better, and he walked on quiet; what would you have ?” 5 : 
across a rumbling wooden bridge, and then along a drive,| ata brisk pace, while Madge ran back to the house as fast as They replied, “ Be silent, you shall not lose a hair of your . 
entirely roofed by trees; then round a lawn of long rank | she could. head.” ; : _— 
grass, to the front of 2 Louse which had once been white, but; Fortunately, her cousin was not awake, but she was onlyi Then they took the keys of the counting-house and ware 
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houses, and left the old man groaning in the darkness. No | kitchen; two others that Turner’s wife had brought, te had 
servants moved ; the thieves made no noise; all grew quiet | just before removed. 


below. After about an hour, Tryon succeeded in rolling | 
himself out of bed, though much bruised, and partly loosen- | the checkmated colonel. 
ing himself, got to a window looking on Lime Street, and | out. 


“Ttis just as I told you last night,” said the alderman to 
“T knew your iniquity would come 
Where is the rest of the money?” and he added, 


shouted with all his vigor, “Thieves! thieves! murder!” |“ Colonel Turner, if you will tell me whether this is Mr. 
The daughter of Mr. Peter Vanden Anchor, a Dutchman, | Tryon’s money, I will do you all the favors I can.” 


who sold Rhenish wine, hearing the old man’s cries, went | 


ut the colonel swore by all the oaths of heaven that the 


with some of the neighbors who were breaking open the Money was his own, received of a goldsmith fourteen days 
door ; and going in, ascended to Master Tryon’s chamber, and | before, and removed by him here till “this foolery was 


finding him bound by thieves, loosened the cords, sent for a 
chirurgeon to heal a wound in his leg, and helped him down- | 


over.” 
In the meantime word came tothe alderman that John 


stairs into the counting-house and warehouse, to see what had Turner, the colonel’s eldest son, had just fled away at the 


been stolen. The thieves evidently knew the house, for they 
had taken the key of the cast-iron box from a chest, and 
jewels from a secret drawer under a table in the counting- 
house. The loss had been tremendous: one thousand and 
twenty-three pounds in money ; three or four plump buck- 


back door, and when pursued had leaped a great ditch, and 
so escaped the constables. The colonel still protested he was 
in pursuit of his friend’s jewels, and that now they would be 
lost, and begged to be allowed to go and see old Tryon. The 
alderman, agreeing, then called a hackey-coach, and, with 


ram bags, sealed with bishops’ and noblemen’s seals; and a| Turner and Major Tucker, carried the money to Mr. Tryon 


goodly store of precious stones, for the most part made up 
into fine jewellery—topazes, pearls, emeralds, and diamonds, 
in glittering studded clusters of ornaments and bracelets; a 
large ruby carbuncle of great value; strings of sapphire, and 
chains of Oriental pearl ; securities valued at four thousand 
pounds—all, all gone! 

The firet suspicion of the constables naturally fell on the 
old merchant's servants. 

In the meantime, old Tryon had at once sent for a great 


in Lime Street. After another talk in private, the colonel 
actually again persuaded the old merchant to let him go, 
promising that by five in the afternoon he would get back 
the rest of the money and jewels. 

In the meantime Sir Thomas Aleyn told Tryon that no 
promise he had made to Turner could bind him (Sir Thomas 
Aleyn), and Turner must be sent to Newgate. In the after- 
noon of that day, Colonel Turner was arrested in the Hoop 
tavern, by two gentlemen who had been bail for him, and be- 


crony of his, one Colonel Turner, a drunken, swearing, shifty, | gan to tremble for their money, having heard terrible reports 


, ate y old Cavalier, who, having become an attorney, had had 
ealings with Tryon about certain mortgages and loans. 


Presently the burly colonel bustled in from his house in Atd- | b 


gate, his hair turned up under hi; cap, and a lantern in his 
and. 

“Colonel,” said Tryon, “some villains have been here and 
robbed me this night.” 

“These are wicked people,” he said. “I gave you notice 
how you should have been robbed a year since, but that was 
prevented.” 

“ For heaven's sake, colonel,’ moaned Tryon, “ assist me 
in this! I shall ever be thankful.” 

“Did you see the faces of them?” said the shrewd 
colonel. 


“Tt ran in my mind very strongly,” replied Tryon, “that 


one was Christmas, a man at a grocer’s in Mark Lane.” 

This man was therefore, to his infinite annoyance, at once 
knocked up and dragged to the Compter by two constables, 
but the next morning discharged. The eld colonel proved 
the most zealous and indefatigable friend a plundered man 
ever had; he gave the flurried Dogberries five shillings to 
scour the business well, and went to Mr. George Day, a gold- 
smith, and took him a careful list of the jewels stolen, to be 
printed for the City shops and taverns. It was this old rascal 
the colonel who was the robber after all. 

On the Friday afternoon, Sir Thomas Aleyn, an ex-alder- 
man, who, having passed the chair, had jurisdiction at the 
Old Bailey, knowing Mr. Tryon, came to Lime Street to 
examine the business of the mysterious robbery. Many 
friends and persons who had —< transactions with Tryon, 
among others the Countess of Carlisle and Lady Garret 
(probably a daughter of the Bishop of Durham), attended the 
examination ; there also came Sir Thomas Chamberlayne, an 
eminent East India merchant, and son of a judge in the court 
of King’s Bench, who helped in the examination. On ex- 
amining William Still, Tryon’s man, he owned that he had 
been thirty or forty times feasted by Colonel Turner, though 
on the night of the robbery he and the maid were out supping 
in Fenchurch Street. This at once aroused Sir Thomas 
Chamberlayne’s suspicions against the o!d Colonel Turner, 
and he said at once in French to Mr. ‘Tryon— 

“There is no doubt but that friend of yours (the colonel) 
was in the robbery ; he was a frequent man in your house, he 
knew everything, he was there coming for jewels and things ; 
no man could do it but himself. Assuredly he had a hand 
in it.” 

Just at this moment a servant came quietly upstairs, and 
reported that the zealous colonel had been listening at the 
door, and on the landing, and this confirmed the suspicions of 
the two aldermen. The brisk colonel was then sent for, and 
asked, where he had been all Monday night. In bed, he 
swore, by nine of the clock, and was awoke by the constables. 


Upon his withdrawing, Sir Thomas Aleyn said to Mr. 


Tryon— 


“If Turner is not the thief, he knows where the things 


are.” 


But the old merchant still could not mistrust the colonel, 

The aldermen might 
Turner was then called 
He denied the robbery, but not with his 
usual brag and spirit, which still more confirmed the alder- 
When Sir Thomas Aleyn told Turner that 
his house must be searched Turner wanted to go home, but 
Aleyn refused to let him see his sons, daughters, or servants, 
till they had all been examined. The old gentleman, in spite 
of his friends’ entreaties, was very loth to prosecute the 
colonel for felony, but at last consented. As Turner was 
about to be ushered to Newgate, he obtained leave to speak 
with Tryon in private, and so persuaded him that he could 


in whom he fut great confidence. 
cbarge him with the theft, and see. 
in and charged. 


men’s suspicion. 


find the thief, that, to the alderman’s righteous indignation 


the old man refused to prosecute, and the gallant and plausi- 
The moment the 
colonel’s broad back was turned, Alderman Aleyn said to 


ble colonel was for the time set at large. 


Tryon— 


on’Change. Turner instantly sent the boy of the tavern to 
William Still, Mr. Tryon’s man, to beg him to-be bond for 


im. 

Still said to him, “ It was a great providence that I and the 
maid were not at home at the robbery, or we should have 
been killed.” 

Turner instantly replied, “ No, they would only have bound 
you and the maid.” 

“ How was it possible for them to get in?” inquired the 
man. 

The colonel said, “ One went through the entry in the day- 
time, then by the light stole up-stairs, found a candle, lit it, 
passed up to the chamber, took the key, and ran down to let 
in the others.” 

It was, to say the least, singular that the colonel had be- 
come acquainted so thoroughly with all the movements of 
the thieves. That same morning too, on ’Change, Turner had 
met Mr. Gurney, a friend of Mr. Tryon’s, and told him he 
had already recovered five hundred pounds, and that the 
rest, with the jewels, were to be brought at three o'clock.” 

“ The thieves were friends of Mr. Tryon,” Turner said. 

“What friends!” replied Mr. Gurney, “to use him so 
barbarously.” 

“Oh,” said the shifty colonel, as quick as lightning, “ they 
were two strangers, and went beyond their commission.” 

When the marshal and his men brought Turner again 
before Sir Thomas Aleyn, the tavern Hector swore vio- 
lently that the unlucky arrest had spoiled the whole busi- 
ness, and that Mr. Tryon would lose everything unless he 
was at once released. To-morrow morning at nine o’cleck 
he would bring the whole, and this he kept protesting till 
late at night. He wanted to be allowed to go to Tower 
Hill with one officer to meet the thief. At last Sir 
Thomes Aleyn allowed him to go and meet his wife for 
the jewels. About eleven the wife came with two bags 
full of jewels, which she said had been delivered to her 
by a man she met near the Tower. The old merchant of 
Lime Street, who had been spending hours making out 
blotted and utterly imperfect lists of the jewels, was so 
overjoyed that he dropped several diamond necklaces on 
the floor. Six hundred pounds still short the colonel un- 
dertook, on the honor of a gentleman and an officer, to 
give Mr. Tryon his bond for, and pay him at six months. 
Mrs. Turner had a cat’s-eye ring worth about four pounds, 
which the man on Tower Hill had told her was worth a 
hundred pounds. A carcanet of diamonds and rubies, 
valued at two hundred pounds, had fallen behind the 
chest, or been mislaid; but according to the colonel there 
were two thousand pounds’ worth of jewels more than 
were set down in Mr. Tryon’s list. According to the 
slippery colonel, Tryon had promised him five hundred 
pounds to recover the spoil, and had taken the most 
sclemn oath that no discovery should be made and no 
blood spilt. One bag of money bore the Bishop of Chi- 
chester’s seal, with a lion rampant in one of the quarterings. 
The colonel was in high feather now at all going so 
smoothly. 

“Come,” said he to the old man, who was fumbling over 
the jewels, “I know them better than any of you; read the 
list over, and I will show them to you.” 

But all the colonel’s glee disappeared when Sir Thomas 
Aleyn suddenly said gravely— 

“Colonel, I must make a mittimus out at once for you and 
your wife.” : 

“Do you send me by your warrant?” screamed out the 
wife, a short stout woman (always out of breath), who wore 
a long black scarf; “you shall send some one else another 
time. I thought it would come to this.” 

Then the colonel’s plausibility dropped from him like a 
mask, and he flamed out the true bully, rogue, and shameless 
adventurer that he was. “ After much ranting and swearing,” 
said Sir Thomas Chamberlayne, the loquacious colonel and 
the wife were hustled oft to Newgate, bail refused. 


The colonel was tried at the Old Bailey on the 15th of Janu- 





’ 


“T as verily believe that that man, if he is not the thief,|ary, side by side with Mary Turner his wife, John Turner 


can find the thief, as I believe I shall go home to my wife and 
children, and if an angel from heaven should come and tell 


me otherwise I could hardly believe it.” 
All that night the alderman rolled about in bed, sleepless 


sure that the burly, boisterous colonel was the thief. Early 
the next morning (Saturday), Alderman Love, a friend of 
his, called and told him that if, as a friend to justice, he would 
go to a certain shop at the lower end of the Minories, of 
which he had had information, he would there discover the 
person who had robbed Mr. Tryon; but that if he delayed, 
or sent others, the bird would be flown. Alderman Aleyn 
instantly set out with a foot-boy behind him, guided by one 
of Alderman Love's maids, who met him at the corner of the 
street without Aldgate, and brought him two other maids, 


and Charles Turner his sons, and William Turner (probably 
arelation). A coachman deposed that, coming down Lime 
Street from the playhouse about eight or nine o’clock on the 
,|night of the robbery, he saw four men, with handkerchiefs 
round their necks, and stout cudgels in their hands; their 
broad-brimmed hats were pulled down over their faces; and 
they stood near Mr. Tryon’s door, two facing Fenchurch 
Street and two facing Leadenhall Street. The evidence of 
Still, Mr. Tryon’s man, was also damaging. He said, a year 
before the colonel had met him at the Cock tavern, behind 
the Exchange. He began talking about Mr. Tryon being old 
and sickly, and what a pity it was he would not make a will, 
and that his estate should go to the building of St. Paul's; 
and spoke of one who could counterfeit a will, and who had 


who were to follow behind him, and show him theshop. At! already counterfeited a will “touching my Lord Gerard.” 


Bishopsgate, the alderman met Major Tucker, a friend, who 
accompanied him, as he was afraid of going outside the 
They entered abruptly into the shop in the 


“ liberties.” 


Still refused to have to do with so unjust a thing “ for all the 
world,” and the astute colonel did not renew the subject. 
Elizabeth Fry, who kept a linen shop in the Minories, de- 


Minories pointed out by the woman, and found Colonel | posed that, very early on the Saturday morning, Mrs. Turner 


Turner in a back parlor, stooping down and with his hand in 


a chest. 


Sir Thomas Aleyn caught the rascal’s hand, held it, and 
the money was scized. There were two wallets in the back 
shop, with about two hundred pounds in each, and one in the 


and one of her sons came to lodge some bags of money with 
her; she said they belonged to a friend of hers, a bankrupt 
merchant with a large family. She offered to pay twenty 
shillings for the kindness. Her husband brought the rest. 
She afterwards removed some in her apron, covered with a 





red cloth. It was also shown that the colonel and William 
Turner had met at the Cock tavern the day before the rob- 
bery, when the former paid for a flagon of beer the latter had 
had, and they left together. The landlord had been warned 
of William Turner as a dangerous fellow. 

The colonel was frank and loquacious as usual. He wished 
by degrees to unfold the whole riddle. He lad nothing to 
conceal. On hearing of the robbery, he at once suspected a 
man named Wild, who had before planned a robbery at Mr. 
Tryon’s house, which conspiracy had been detected partly by 
him (the colonel). He at first sent a constable to Raiclilf 
— but news came that the man had gone into Hertford- 

e. 

“ Afterwards I went beyond the little postern between the 
two Tower Ilills, near the Tower Ditch ; there is one John 
Wild, who bad been formerly here in Newgate ; he sliould 
have been transported. This fellow coming into my mind 
I have before been to take him in East Smithfield, I had 
news he used Whitechapel, East Smithtield, and Power Hill 
and had lodgings by the Blue Boar by the little postern, at 
Noah’s Ark, and at the Lion-in-the- Wood, the corner house 
at Tower Ditch. This house about Tower Diteh, and the 
Nag’s Head at Whitechapel, were the two places where I 
found those persons about a twelvemonth since, that should 
have robbed Tryon. Going now from house to house, I passed 
a fellow in black, in a large coat, such another man as this” 
(pointing at one that stood by); “ he was in a black loose 
coat, and he was trimmed with ribbon at the knees. passed 
him, and he passed me; then I Outwent him; and meeting 
him on the other side, was confirmed it must be one of those 
fellows I looked for, one Wild or White. Passing the second 
time, I ran to him, thrusting to him. ‘ What mean you sir ?” 
said he. Said I, ‘I mean to lay flat felony to your charge. 
Do not you know me?’ ‘No, said he, with a great oath, 
‘Then I know you.’ ‘Who is it? Colonel Turner ? said he. 
Isaid,* Ay.’ Saith he,‘ What do you mean? Said I,‘ Mr. 
Tryon’s house was robbed, and you are the person that I will 
lay flat felony to. Wild, do not deceive yourself, play not the 
fool; if you will save your life, let me see where those goods 
and moneys are, else you will go to pot.’ Saith he,‘ Pray 
speak lower; we shall be heard.’ ‘ Well, I will speak lower, 
We walked to the hill. Suid I,‘ Be brief; you are alone; 
either resolve me or I will call out” ‘Then T will tell you,’ 
said he; ‘if you will upon a serious vow and promise save 
my life, [ will unfold the business; but if you will not,’ with 
& great oath saith he,‘ you shall hang me and lose all the 
jewels” Said I,‘ What will you have of me?’ Saith he, 
* You shall swear to me that I shall have my life free, in case 
I discover the thing to you.’ Said I, ‘Come, stand up; I do 
declare to you that I will endeavor with old Mr. Tryon; tell 
me where the things are.’ I did swear to him, thinking my 
life indanger. He whistled once, the second time, and at a 
pretty distance the third time ; and within a little time came 
another fellow to him. ‘ He comes, saith he. ‘Art thou 








come, Tom?’ I think he called him White. ‘ Ay,’ saith he, 
‘What shall we do? We are all undone; my face is known. 
But I have lit in the bands of a gentleman who will save my 
life; but for you, he knows you not.’ Saith he, ‘'The money 
must be returned; go and fetch that money,’” 

CHAPTER I. 

“Said I, ‘Shall I not go with him? ‘No, saidhe. And 
truly, my lord, 1 was very glad to take him at his word. If 
I had gone, I might have had my throat cut. There was this 
five hundred pounds brought at twice, three and two, It was 
from a little past twelve till four bringing, and was left on 
the causcy, and he went away and fetched the other. This 
fellow and I, all alone together, had this discourse. Said I, 
‘What desperate villains were you to go and use the old 
gentleman in this manner, four-score yeats ofage? You beat 
and abused him; you are strange mad fellows. Why could 
you not let him sleep in his bed? He was asleep when you 
came in. You were the maddest fellows that ever was. He 
saith some of you jive stabbed him. IT think you deserve 
ten thousand deaths for laying your hands on him, though 
you did not take sixpennyworth of his goods.’” 

The colonel went rambling on to say that, about four 
o'clock in the morning, Wild and another man brought the 
money to his house. At nine that night he met Wild again 
near the Blue Boar, and the man insisted on the money be- 
ing removed to a safe place near the water-side, either the 
Half-Moon tavern at St. Catherine’s, the corner tayern at the 
iron gate, or, best of all, the Noah’s Ark at Tower Ditch. 
Afterwards his wife met the man on Tower Hill, six doors 
beyond the Little Postern, and then at the Nag’s Head, in 
Whitechapel, where he eventually brought the jewels. The 
colonel then complained of Sir Thomas Aleyn having fooled 
him. 

“TT faith,” said the impudent scoundrel, “I thank you for 
having trepanned me; if anything miscarry, on my honor 
and reputation, and blood, you are 1p the taull.” 

Several times his wife interrupted her good man, and the 
colonel cried, with virtuous indignation— 

“ Prithee, mate, sit down !—You see, my lord, my wife will 
interrupt me with nonsense.—Prithee, sit down, dear mate— 
sit thee down, good child—all will be well.—Look you, my 
lord, this woman will put me out. I cannot hold women’s 
tongues, nor your lordship’s either.” 

The unthinking colonel, after a long day’s triel, was, in 
spite of all shifts and doubles, found guilty, and sentenced to 
death. His wife and the rest were acquitted. The day after 
the trial, the colonel confessed before the Lord Mayor, Sir 
Anthony Bateman, and the sherifls, that he, Turner, White, 
a solicitor, and a friend of White’s, committed the robbery, 
and the whole was his planning. The four men had met ou 
the Monday at the Red Lion, Bishopsgate Street, near St. 
Helen’s, and dined about three o'clock, the colonel obligingly 
fetching a neck of veal froma cook's shop. ‘They were to 
meet again at six in the evening; but the,room at the Red 
Lion being then occupied, they went over to the Four 
Swans, or the Green Dragon, and remained there drinking 
till six. The colonel then took them to the New Market in 
Leadenhall Street, where they sat on the stalls for half an 
hour, while the colonel reconnoitered. When he returned, 
he said that “ now was the time, as the man and maid had 
gone out.” . 

The colonel opened the front door with a false key he had 
made, and be aud William Turner stood at the foot of the 
bed between the curtains, while the old man was gagged and 
beaten by his drunken companions. They then took the 
keys of the warehouse and Gounting-house from the pocket 
of the merchant’s coat, and opening the warehouse and 
counting-house, found the keys of the iron chest, and took 
out the money and jewels. This took about an hour. Then 
they hid in a house in Long Lane, Duke’s Place, which they 
had hired for the use of a master of a ship, his mate, purser, 
and boatswain. Next morning they brought the spoil to the 
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searched the house. William Turner was to have one hun- 
dred pounds of the money, White and his friend twenty 

nds apiece, and the colonel all the rest. Neither Mrs. 
Farner nor the sons knew from whence the money had 
come. The colonel declared he would never have planned 
the robbery, had he not found that Tryon had left another 
person his executor. 

The colonel, all his shuffles at last exhausted, was, on the 


@1st of February, at noon, driven to the gibbet being erected | 


in Leadenhall Street, Lime Street end, and as Pepys, who was 
present, tells us, in the presence of some fourteen thousand 
ple. The ordinary of Newgate and another minister were 

In the cart with the devout’ but loquacious culprit, who, 
wishing ‘his friends to have his clothes, gave the hangman 
instead fifty shillings, and two-and-sixpence to drink, and 
fifteen shillings to the sergeants, and yeomen in other sums, 
who were to give his body and clothes t> a Mr. Smith, there 
present. No Cavalier (and this is saying a good deal) ever 
more richly merited the gallows, and none ever died with 
more vanity, fanfaronade, and courage. _ His extraordinary 
speech, more than an hour long, was a rambling review of 
his whole life; a somewhat ostentatious confession, a not 
altogether satisfactory refutation of various slanders, and an 
earnest pleading for his sons. It is provable, as Pepys says, 
who paid for leave to stand on the wheel of a cart, that the 
r copper captain expected a reprieve at the last moment, 
small as the hope was. The strange ostentation of the worth- 
less old Cavalier’s elaborate dying speech can only be con- 
veyed in his own words. Hisswearing had been dreadful, he 
allowed, but he had picked it up from keeping company with 
entlemen of honor and men of quality. He had always fled 
| and avoided all poor, base, and inferior people. Mr. 
‘y'ryon he called an honest, brave gentleman, a good Chris- 
tian,‘and an honest, charitable man. He had never meant to 
reb him, but only Yntended by this scheme to ingratiate him- 
self with him. He had lately discovered that Mr. Tryon, 
since his wife dicd, was the worse by ten thousand pounds. 

“ My father was an ancient, reverend divine, a person with- 
in eleven miles of this town, a godly minister, forty odd years 
minister of one parish ;‘no man more beloved than he; a 
man of charity and peace—never suffered men to go to law; 
he was justice of peace amongst tliem, mediator for them; if 
any poor wanted anything, they came to him, he relieved 
them ; he did all the poor’s business, and composed the difte- 
rences of the rich likewise. I am the son of that father, 
though an unfortunate son. My wife was a gentlewoman’s 
daughter in Dorsetshire; her mother had a great portion, 
and is yet living; they are of the family of the Foyles; 
— thousand pounds the old king had of her uncle, 
which was lent; they were persons of quality. 

“The nation,” said the reformed colonel, “ was so full of 
sins, of crying sins, that a thousand times he had said .to 
his poor wife,‘ Would to God that I were in my grave, 
were it not for the poor children.” 

He then replied to several calumnies brought against him. 
He had never received two hundred pounds from Doctor 
Hewitt’s lady to assist hez in getting a reprieve for her hus- 

d. It was Colonel Whetton who got the money, and 
pretended to have bribed Secretary Thurlow. He had 
never burned down new buildings in Lothbury; he knew 
nothing of money one John Marshall had lost in Coleman 
Street. He had no hand in the death of one Turner, a 
tall, proper gentleman, a clothier of Kent, who had come 
to his house, and had given one Daintry five hundred 

unds to procure him a place in the Custom House. 

‘nis Turner had only drunk a glass of wine with himself 
and two or three honest gentlemen, when he said to his 
(the colonel’s) wife, “ Cousin, I am very ill; pray give me 
a cup of water;” and soon after fell ae with his hand 
on his cheek, and never waked again. Daintry had not 
put anything into the drink; he (the colonel) had heard 
of “ your Spanish tricks,” but there was none such here. It 
was a plain apoplexy or lethargy, as the coroner found it. 

“There is another calumny thrown upon me,” said the 
colonel, “and that is that I cozened the king that now is of 
some money, when I was beyond sea with him. Truly, it is 
well known to thousands of the world I was never out of 
England—never cozened him of a penny ; that I have served 
him and his father, with all the substance that I had, with my 
blood, and with all my fortune and goods, as a hearty subject 
should; and I pray Ged receive my soul but with a drop of 
his mercy, so sure as I served the old king, and prayed for 
him, and loved him. 

“The first commission that ever I had was eldest captain 
of horse to William, Marquis of Newcastle, in his own regi- 
ment; I gave him the troop, four-score and seventeen men, 
well horsed; I rever received one penny advance for the 
said troop, and but one week's pay for myself and officers, 
and three weeks’ pay for my troopers—in all my life not a 
penny more. I served him _ faithfully four years or there- 
abouts. I was a prisorer at London House, at York, in ihe 
Tower, at the Council of State, the Ccurt-martial, and the 
Council of War at Oliver's; bringing the king up from 
Newark to Oxford I was wounded, shot in the neck, and 
taken prisoner. And it is very well known by Mr. William 
Cotton, who is one of the gentlemen harbingers of the king’s. 
It was his fortune to be hard by when I was shot. He was 
then a stranger to me; but being one of the king’s servants, 
and hearing a lieutenant-colonel «f the king’s was slain, he 
came up. After I was shot 1 crept into a hedge among briars 
and thorns, so deep that he was forced to cut a way to come 
at me,and so drew me out, or J had died there. I was 
prisoner at Luton, so at St. Alban’s, where I lay at cure in 
the Compter, until it cost me, my first penny reckoning, sixty 
odd pounds in gold ; they trusted me and took my word un- 
til I could send to where my wife lived, nineteen miles be- 
yond York. When I was able to ride I was brought to town, 
and put into London House, where | abided, and paid my 
ransom ; no exchange would be allowed. The king that is dead 
(of blessed memory !) sent three exchanges for me—his own 
trumpet, Sir Marmaduke Langdale’s trumpet, and my own 
trumpet. The committee at St. Alban’s returned the trumpe- 
ters word that I was dead, for my wounds were mortal, and 
so I believe they di¢ think I was dead. Afterwards I had 
command of more than one troop, and I was lieutenant- 
colonel to Sir John Preston.” 

Sir Richard Ford: “1 have no pleasure to interrupt you; 
if you have anything to say that may fit you for your change, as 
marks (for avoiding these inconveniences) to the people—--” 

Turner: “I have done, Sir Richard.” 

Sir Richard Ford: “I do not apprehend this a proper work 
for a dying man; in good earnest, methinks, it is nota proper 
work for you to give this narrative now of aflairs in the 
army. 

Ordinary of Newgate: “ Pray, Colonel Turner 
nothing of a glass jewel, delivered to the Countess of Devon- 
shire, in the room of another?” 


gelurner; “1 know nothing of such/a thing. I never had 


any jewels of her in my life; she is an honorable person ; | 
she will not speak of such a thing. I will give an account of | 
my faith. I have been bred up a true Protestant of the, 
Primitive Church of England; my father bred me and in-| 
structed me very strictly in the law of God. Iam sure there 
are a thousand sorrowful souls and weeping eyes for me at | 
this day.” 

Sir Richard Ford: “ Pray put that little time that you | 
have to spend here to good use, and leave off these rela- | 
tions.” 

Turner : “ Have a little patience. Let me satisfy the world | 
| of some particulars ; I was a constant Churchman ; it is well | 
| known to my parishioners; I never durst see a man in the | 
church with his hat on, it troubled me very much. Iam in 
perfect charity with the whole world; it is expected by some | 
that I should fall upon some persons to recriminate on them ; 
Ishall not do it. -It was reported to his Majesty that on | 
Sunday last I was drunk, and that I abused that reverend | 
person, Mr. Ordinary. This news was brought me by some | 
that were present when the king was told such stories, that I | 
was drunk, and ranted, and swore that I had five thousand 
pounds, and cared not for the business, and would have a 
pardon when I please. -This great reproach was thrown up- 
on me to the king, and that, with some other scandals, has | 
taken off the king’s affections; but this is altogether false; 
for Mr. Hicks, my landlord, can tell that on Sunday morning 
he would have had me drink my morning’s draught; I told 
him, ‘No, I would not drink,’ only drank one small cup 
of cider in the morning, two little glasses of sack, and one 
glass of clayet at dinner. I went tochurch with this reverend 
gentleman, where I received a great deal of comfort to my 
soul, for which I thank him. About-eight or nine o'clock, 
Stringer came to me from Chancery Lane, and two or three 
knights and persons of quality, eight or ninein all; they Lad 
one bottle of sack among them, of which I drank one litle 
cup. 

After this he gave forty shillings to a minister, for the poor 
of that parish, and cighteen shillings and sixpence more to 
be-delivered to his wite, for. his young son’s schoolmaster.— 
Cassell’ s. 
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“BRING ME WORD HOW TALL SHE IS.” 
" Twelfth Night ; or, What You Will. 


* How tall is your Rosalind?” 
* Just as high as my heart..""—As You Like Jt. 


Within a garden shade, 

A garden sweet and dim, 
Two happy children played 
Together; he was made 
For God, and she for him. 


Beyond the garden’s shade, 
In deserts drear and dim, 
Two outcast children strayed 
Together, he betrayed 

By her, and she by him. 


Together, girl and boy, 

‘They wandered ne’er apart : 
Each wrought to each annoy, 
Yet each knew never joy 
Save in the other's heart. 


By her so oft deceived ; 

By him so sore opprest ; 
They each the other grieved, 
Yet each of each was best 
Beloved, and still caressed. 


And she was in his sight 
Found fairest, still his prize, 
His constant chief delight ; 
She raised to him her eyes, 
That led her not aright. 


And ever by his side 

A patient huntress ran, 
Through forests dark and wide, 
And still the woman's pride 
And glory was the Man. 


When her he would despise, 

She kept him captive bound: 
Forbidding her to rise, 

By many cords and ties, 

She held him to the ground. 


At length in stature growr, 

He stands erect and free : 

Yet stands he not alone, 

For his beloved would be 

—, him she loveth wise, like him she loveth 
ree. 


So wins she her desire. 
Yet stand they not apart ; 
For as she doth aspire 
He grows, nor stands she higher 
‘Than her Beloved’s heart. 
Dora GREENWELL. 
——_—___.. 
FROM CAMBODIA TO CHINA. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART IL 
(Conelusion.) 


China! The word alone awakens the idea of a people who 
have triumphed over space by the extent of their empire, 
and over time by their duration; unchangeable in their 
customs as in their maxims, and opposing to the course of 
events and ideas a kind of colossal petrifaction. China has 
been beforehand with Europe in its social life, in science, and 
in art, but its most useful inventions have remained sterile, as 
if this early race had passed into a decrepitude without 
remedy. Into this country the French explorers entered, not 
by its accessible shore, and into the splendid hotels of Shang- 
hai, but eight hundred leagues distant, without money, shoes, 
and scarcely clothes, yet determined, by the help of their 
letters, signed by the regent of the empire, to make the man- 
darins insure their safety and respect their persons. 





An immense crowd followed them into the first town, that | 
of Muong-long, where a mandarin accompanied by soldiers | 
| made way for them to the pagoda where they were to lodge. | 
| Rice and pork were set before them, and sentinels stationed | 





An old priest and two priestesses suffice for the care of the 
sanctuary, which is no longer disfigured by the image of 
Buddha. Their duties are very simple—to kcep a lamp burn- 





ing before a female figure, and to fill three small boxes with 


incense. <A few prostrations and some pious reading on cer- 
tain days, are all the outward appearance of worship in the 
temples of the philosophical Confucius. The old women 
seemed happy, and were delighted to receive a small fee with 
Which to buy coffins. In China, itis a luxury to have your 
last home made long before death; a coffin costs a large sum, 
especially if it bear the name of a celebrated maker. 

A visit was paid on the following day to the governor, who 
awaited them in a hall approached through three courts, 
attired in the classical Chinese costume: a furred surplice, 
long silk robe, and magnificent tail; his cap had the coral 
button which marked him as belonging to the military, and 
not the literary order, an inferiority in the eyes of that 
nation. He spoke little, smoked his pipe, and tried to keep 
up an attitude of dignity, until M. de Lagree offered him a 
revolver, when his eyes sparkled, he jumped off his seat, and 
fired off the six balls one after another, without caring for 
the crowd around; happily, his attendants turned his arm, 
so that no one was hurt. He manifested much anxiety as to 
the safety of the strangers, told them that the whole of the 
western province where the Mekong flows had been invaded 
by the Mussulmans, and was a prey to the horrors of war. 
Owing to these representations, it was determined to abandon 
that stream, which they had followed for twelve hundred 
miles, and explore the zone watered by the Sonkoi, which 
empties itself into the sea in.the Bay of Tonkin. 

Arrangements haviug been made, they started under the 
escort of an inferior mandarin, wearing a large straw-hat 
falling over his shoulders, a sort of Sancho Panza on horse- 
back, efleminately seated in the midst of cushions. As for 
the unfortunate Frenchmen, they were not rich enough to 
ride. Before them were carried several red banners ; belind, 
were the soldiers, some having a lance, others a gun, which 
they occasionally fired, to frighten away an enemy which 
never appeared. But the country was desolated with war, 
the villages in ruins, and the people struggling for the last 
three years against despair an] misery; the roads neglected, 
the bridges falling, and a desert filled with heaps of ruins. 
There was nothing tropical in the landscape, which was stern 
and wild, mountains at a distance hiding their heads in the 
clouds, and large pine-forests. The mineral riches in these 
hilis-of Yun-nan have long been celebrated; iron is abun- 
dant, and gold is also found; but the desire of the govern- 
ment is to repress the gold-fevei, and the search for it is for- 
bidden. 

By degrees the traces of war disappeared, villages were 
seen, but provisions were still at a high price. If the 
travellers had been obliged to buy, they would soon have 
given in, but owing to the good understanding with the 
autborities, everything was presented to them, and a home 
found in the pagodas. On one occasion, a porter refused , to 
carry his allotted burden; they discovered that he had found 
an opportunity of smoking his opium-pipe when hidden 
ot ps mat. When his burcen was placed on his back, he 
staggered like a drunken man, and refused to move; menaces 
were indifferent to him, blows made him groan, but nothing 
could tear him from his indifference. There is no plague that 
has ever existed in the world so terrible as opium-smoking. 
The spirits introduced among the Indians by Europeans, the 
pestilence which ravages countries, cannot Le compared to it. 
It possesses an invincible attraction; the poorest beggar will 
smoke rather than eat, and once the habit is begun, it is 
rarely conquered. Many Chinese came to the travellers to 
ask for a remedy against the temptation, to which they daily 
succumbed, even whilst cursing it. 

Having reached the large town of Yun-nan-sen, they 
received an invitation on red paper to dine with the general, 
Ma-tagen, commander-in-chief of the imperial troops. The 
place was threatened by the enemy, the merchants were 
hurrying to hide their goods among the mountains, whilst 
the villagers were coming within the walls for a shelter. 
Dressing in the few relics left them, they went to the general’s 
yamen. He was seated at a chess-tuble, from which he 
scarcely rose to receive them, but sent one of his friends to 
take them into a small drawing-room, where tea was served. 
Chinese paintings, lanterns from Canton, and many orna- 
ments adorned the rooms, which were elegautly furnished ; 
the courts were filled with bundles of lances, and the 
corridors with sacks of bullets; there was an abundance of 
European arms: double-barrelled guns, revolvers, and pistols 
of all kinds. Ma-tagen is a character ; he seizes on the taxes, 
and spends enormous sums on his private luxuries; he 
practises shooting for days together—the walls, columns, and 
pictures are all punctured; the back of a cbair had received 
twenty balls, and his servants even are sometimes used as 
targets. He is covered with wounds, and likes to show the 
scars. Sitting down to dinner, they had a complete dessert 
handed to them, pines, oranges, and other fruits. It is the 
exact reverse of our arrangements; for, during three hours, 
these were succeeded by the strangest meats; birds’ nests, 
worms of all kinds, fishes, entrails, lichens—such were some 
of the simplest dishes, minced meat in immense variety, and 
soup at the end. Each drank large quantities of hot tea, 
moistened the lips with rice-wine, and dried their fingers on 
pieces of paper instead of napkins. 

Another celebrated person, whose assistance might be of 
use to them, was a venerated priest, who professed to live in 
the midst of his telescopes and maps, though intrigue and 
vanity had glided through the fissures of his brain. Twice 
they presented themselves at his gate, but were repulsed, as 
he was at prayers. At last, wishing to know the exact dis- 
tance Letween the earth and the sun, to be fixed by the time 
it would take a bird to go from Yun-nan to the moon—such 
were the terms of his question—he admitted them. He was 
a little old man, with eyes almost extinct, so deep were the 
cavities ; and wrinkles which formed a number of singular 
designs on his forehead. A long conversation was carried on 
about geography, and, to his great delight, they could teach 
him how to use a telescope, which had cost a lees sum at 
Pekin. An Englishman whom he had consulted had called 
him an ass, which was a great offence; but he offered to do 
anything for his visitors. “I see,” said he,“ that you travel 
exclusively for instruction, as I do, but be assured that you 
will Sind every one a blockhead in this land but myself. My 
authority is equally respected by Mussulmans, imperialists, 
and rebels, and with a word from me you can pass through 
the country without fear.” Not only did they receive this 
letter, but the general, Ma-tagen, willingly advanced them 
between two and three hundred pounds to help them on their 
journey. 

The city of Yun-nan sen is in the form of a square, walled 
in, and a canal flows round; outside are the remains of a 
larger city, which was the centre of commerce, now wholly 


, know you! to keep the very troublesome and inquisitive people away. , destroyed by war. The misery of the people is great; black 


dried-up beggars, with scarcely a rag to cover them, trul 
living skeletons, wander about the streets imploring aid. 
One large family were obliged to live in a cavern with ng 
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other clothing than the very slight kind of paper made of 
mulberry leaves. The venal and inefficient government, even 
in time of peace, is only a heavy load upon the people, with- 
out advantage or compensation. The women are like living 
puppets thrown into a bag of blue cotton, or party-colored 
silk, from the top of which appears a_bull-dog’s head, 
plastered with rive-flour, and from the lower part legs thin as 
areacock’s. Their feet have been tied up until they ceased 
growing, with all the toes folded back excepting the great 
toe, which is allowed to reach its proper development, and 
thus their shoes can terminate ina point, and be of the size 
of a child’s. . 

The journey did not become more prosperous; the country 
was wild and dreary ; the livid inhabitants of a village were 
often found waiting like vultures round a dying horse, that 
tbey might secure its flesh. Indeed, cannibalism was said 
not to be unknown. The health of the party gave way, and, 
in pity for their way-worn condition, the chief man of Tay- 
phou, who could not understand how mandarins so learned 
as they were could be so poorly dressed, gave them a boat in 
which they could sail to the city Tong-chouan. The bridges 
Were very numerous. Among the many public works with 
which the emperors have covered China, these are the most 
remarkable. The solid stone roads thrown over torrents are 
models of the perseverance of the Chinese in constructing 
them. Tablets of white marble near each give the history 
and difficulties of their erection. Some are very low, and 
the passengers are obliged to lie down in the boat, the captain 
repeating in Chinese: “ Here is a bridge. Oh, great men, 
lower your noble heads.” On arriving at the city, a mandarin 
led them to a pagoda, where a thousand fantastic details 
ornamented the gates, ceilings, and columns. Winged and 
climbing dragons and monsters of every kind were carved 
out of the wood, their golden heads and red tongues pro- 
truding amidst garlands of flowers and flights of birds. In 
preference to the large halls, they chose a granary for their 
xbode, where they could paste paper over the windows, and 
use the dry, wornout gods, placed there as lumber, for a fire, 
as the weather was extremely cold. 

Not having succeeded in tracing the Mekong to its source, 
the party decided to try a detour into the province of Yun- 
nan, and its capital, Tali; in fact, into the very heart of the 
Mussulman rebels. If Europe has nothing now to fear from 
Islamism, it is not so with Africa and Asia, where it is mak- 
ing rapid strides, and has burst out on the frontiers of China ; 
the sultan of Tali spreading his proclamations throughout 
the mountains, that the true God is about to triumph over 
the idols, and that the kingdom of the true believers will be 
established on the ruins of the empire of the infidels. It 
was about 1855 that the first disorders broke out, and it was 
in 1868 that the explorers started on an undertaking of no 
small peril, and warned by every one that they could never 
hope to return alive. 

The journey was performed on a small kind of horse, 
common to the country, through a wilderness of gray, bare 
mountains, and by paths which scarcely offered foothold on 
the side of precipices. After a long and painful ascent 
between two deep mountains, they came in sight of the Blue 
River, and oe breath, they could admire the magnificent 
panorma of gold and purpfe hills, the calm river, and the 
gorgeous bushes of camellias and rhododendrons which 
adorned the sheltered spots. In the plains, the poppy fields 
were in full bloom, impregnating the air with a perfume 
which aftected the head. Animals themselves cannot resist 
the drowsiness it produces. The bees settle in crowds on 
these sirens of vegetation, and when the leaves have fallen, 
and men have gathered the poison, they refuse the honey of 
other plants, and die of inanition. Rats which have chosen 
for their abode a manufactory of opium, have been found 
dead after it was closed; they refused to live when this failed 
them. Horses and pigs act in the same manner. The salu- 
tary law which prohibited its cultivation was repealed after 
the ports were opened to European commerce ; and the pro- 
prietors of land in Yun-nan and ‘Setchuan refuse to grow 
anything else, so that the people die of famine beside the 
poppies, which have replaced the rice-fields. 

Passing over long days of marching, they met with the 
Father Leguilcher, one of the Jesuits settled in various parts 
of the empire, und submitting to a voluntary banishment for 
their whole lives, none being permitted to return. He 
oftered to be their interpreter and guide to the dangerous 
city of Tali; and leading them through zigzag paths down 
the mountains, they reached the highroad, commanded by a 
strong citadel. They solemnly announced themselves, giving 
the commander no time to refuse anentrance. He laid aside 
his opium-pipe, half inebriated, and gave orders to his people 
to blow a discordant blast on their clarionets, He had not 
embraced Islamism, but was tolerant and amiable, loading 
them with honors. Leaving their horses here, they walked 
to the entrance of a long valley, where opposite to them rose 
the magnifcent mountains of Tali, their peaks covered with 
snow, and lost in the clouds; their feet bathed in a beautiful 
lake. Before the travellers stretched a carpet of verdure, in 
which were groups of red houses, the tiled roofs and gables 
white and glistening in thesun. Such coloring, light, and 
clearness made them forget the toils and difficulties of the 
way. <A strong fort barred the narrow road, and here they 
were desired to wait for orders from the sultan. These ar- 
rived the next day, anda mandarin and some soldiers were 
appointed to lead them tohim. The peril was great. Four- 
teen Europeans, as they said—but more probably Hindus— 
had lately been put to death ; but they persevered. Entering 
the principal street, a mandarin, magnificently dressed and 
mounted, met them, and cast a disdainful eye at their miser- 
able clothing. The crowd began to collect, excited, roaring, 
and trying to crush them; the soldiers even came from be- 
hind, and tore off their hats. This obliged them to use their 
bayonets, and a seldier fell down bleeding. 

hey afterwards discovered that this riot was caused by the 
curiosity of the sultan, who was watching them from the 
ramparts, and wished to examine their faces. The mandarin 
interfered, and led them to a house out of the city, where 
they were installed. The sultan sent other messengers to 
apologise and arrange an interview for the next day putting 
them through a regular interrogatory as to their’ objects 
which the travellers affirmed to be purely scientific. But 
when the hour fixed for the audience arrived, a mandarin 
came to inform them that the details were not fixed, and de- 
sired the priest to accompany him to the sultan. He re- 
turned in an hour, having received the most violent anathe- 
mas for introducing “people of this kind” into Tali, who 
only came to measure roads aud distances. “Go and tell 
these Europeans,” said the sultan, “that they may have all 
the land watered by the Mekong as far as Yun-nan, but there 
they must stop. When they have conquered the whole of 
China, the impregnable kingdom of Tali will prove a boun- 
dary to their ambition which they cannot cross. I have 
already put to death a great number of strangers, and only 


spare these because they are recommended by a man who is 
venerated among Mussulmans. Let them return immediately 
to the place they came from, but misfortune will be upon 
their heads if they try to explore the Mekong.” (The pa- 
pers announce that the son of this emperor is on his way to 
England to open commercial relations with this country.) 

After this warning, nothing remained to them of the hope 
they had cherished; the soldicrs invaded the whole house ; 
and after a night of anxious watching, they started at dawn, 
without any opposition, until they gained tht outer fortress. 
Here the mandarin ordered them to stop; but fearing im- 
prisonment, they collected their horses and baggage, and 
started off at a gallop, notwithstanding the cries of the sol- 
diers. No further interruption occurred, and they returned 
to Tongtchouan, only to find, to their great grief, that the 
head of the expedition, M. de Lagree, had died of exhaustion 
during their absence. Their strength and resources were 
alike exhausted ; they had the satisfaction of feeling that they 
had explored three hundred miles beyend the point which 
Lieutenant-colonel Surel and Dr. Barton aad reached in 1862, 
and had been the first to pass by this road into China, from 
Laos to Yun-nan. Now, all their aspirations turned to Shang- 
hai, to which place they had to cross nearly the whole of the 
empire, but that seemed easy whenSthey could sail down the 
Yang-tse-kiang. 

They engaged a Chinese to transport them as far as 
Souitcheou-fou, taking with them the remains of their friend. 
This is a sacred duty in China; hence solemn funereal con- 
voys are constantly met with, as a son would be dishonored 
if he did not take his father’s remains to the tomb of his 
ancestors. Souitcheou must in the days of peace have had 
a real commercial importance, but the people were tumul- 
tuous, and set upon the strangers, calling aloud for their 
heads. The mandarins took no steps for their protection, 
and they were glad to hire another boat and leave the inhos- 
pitable shore. At every large town, however, the same 
thing occurred; no sooner did they land than a shower of 
stones greeted them, and they were obliged to take refuge 
in their junks. Glad were they when palaces on the shore 
and palaces on the water, the consulates and steamers of 
Hankao, greeted their eyes, wearied of savage life and Chi- 
nese barbarism. After being objects of curiosity to the sim- 
ple Laotians, they were menaced with the same fate among 
Europeans. Their reception was most cordial, and on their 
part they were greedy of news, having been separated from 
all friends for two years. The steamer to Shanghai was 
ready, and the pleasure of a separate cabin and a bed provided 
with sheets seemed almost overpowering. A fraternal ban- 
quet awaited them at the French consulate at Shang-hai ; and 
again setting sail, China disappeared from their eyes, and 
the coasts of the An-namite peninsula rose above the hori- 
zon. They received the warmest welcome from the 
friends they had left behind them at Saigon; and the whole 
colony accompanied to the cemetery the body of M. de Le- 
gree, where he rests amidst his companions in arms. 

——_—_>_—— 

OUR COON: A SOUVENIR OF THE SOUTH 
ATLANTIC. 

We had many passengers beside those entered on the 


purser’s list, when the good ship Neva started on her home- 
ward voyage from Brazil. What with the specimens already 








on board when we left Rio de Janeiro, and those which we 
picked up at Bahia and Pernambuco, we might have held 
our own against any Zoological Garden existing. Peopled by 
five bullocks, twelve sheep, four hogs, six parrots, three “ lion- 
monkeys” belonging to the doctor, nine or ten paroquets 
brought by various passengers, four or five toucans purchased 
by the sailors for friends at home, several scores of ducks 
and fowls, and two big brown apes from Bahia, our packet 
was suggestive of Noah’s first attempt at an ark, overcrowded 
by a false alarm of the deluge. But the gem of the whole 
menagerie, beyond all question, was Our Coon. 

It was a fine June morning, the day after leaving Pernam- 
buco, when I first made the acquaintance of this fellow- 
passenger, who had come aboard the night before, un- 
announced, in a kind of modified kennel. I was standing on 
the forecastle, having a “ yarn” (according to custom) with 
my friend the boatswain, when a burst of laughter from a 
group jst abaft the foremast attracted my attention. 

“ Blest if they ain’t a-skylarkin’ again with that ’ere coon!” 
remarks my companion with a broad grin.—‘ Ain’t yer seed 
him yet, sir?” 

“No; I didn’t even know there was one on board.” 

“Jest you go and ’ave a look at him, then; he’s the rum- 
mest customer as you've seed for a good spell, Ti bet!” 

Aft go L accordingly, and join the crowd assembled round 
one of the hencoops, on the top of which, munching some 
biscuit out of the carpenter's brawny hand, crouches a non- 
descript mass, something between a pig and a porcupine— 
all snout and bristles, in the midst of which sparkles a small, 
bright, cunning eye. This is Our Coon—destined to become 
the most popular personage on board, and to leave, in my 
memory at least, an ineflaceable souvenir. 

Before we are half-way to St. Vincent, Our Coon has be- 
come as integral and universally recognised a portion of the 
day’s amusements as our sweepstakes on the ship’s daily run, 
or our after-dinner concert upon the lower deck. All the 
passengers, turn and turn about, make pilgrimages to look at 
him, Children shout and make faces at him; men cut stale 
jokes upon him, or trace likenesses in his long, lean, crafty 
face to various political celebrities ; old ladies wonder at him 
through their eyeglasses: young ladies feed bim with cake or 
sweet biscuit, and pass their soft hands caressingly over his 
bristly coat. (It is to be remembered that Iam speaking of 
the small Brazilian racoon, who is naturally a quiet easy- 
going fellow enough. The big, truculent “coon” of North 
America is not to be touched with impunity.) But he tekes 
it all quite coolly—to all appearance not a whit flattered or 
uplifted by the homage paid to him. The cakes and oranges 
he receives with marked approval—the compliments and 
caresses with philosophic indifference. Self-sufficing as Dio- 
genes, and living like him in a tub, he seems the very em- 
bodiment of that serene stoicism which is “ equal to either 
fortune.” 

For the first two or three days he is a great favorite with 
the crew, and catered for as liberally by them as by the first- 
class saloon. Sailors are always prone to make a pet of 
something ; and Our Coon’s dry knowing look and imper- 
turbable composure win universal admiration from our blue- 
jackets. But, like other popular favorites, his reign is but a 
short one. The Cape Verd peaks are not yet in sight, when, 
as I go forward as usual to the forecastle for my morning 
“blow,” I hear a burst of stentorian malediction, and find a 
stalwart tar exhibiting to his sympathising messmates the 
poor remains of a gnawed and mangled tobacco-pouch— 
“torn,” as the boatswain poetically remarks, “so small, that 


you couldn’t see it if ’twarn’t for the smell o the baccy.” 


= 


| “Look’ee there, now! T was just a-standin’ by the coop 
| yander, a-thinkin’ no harm, when, all to once, what does that 

ere”——[here follows three or four lines of vigorous adjec- 
tives] “go and do but whip my ’bacey-pouch out o’ my hand, 
and tear it all to bits—and be hanged to him.” 

“Never mind, my lad,” interpose I incautiously ; “ we'll 
easily find you another pouch, somewhere ; and, after all, it’s 
not the poor beast’s fault—he doesn’t know any better.” 

“Ah, it’s all very well for you to talk!” growls the irate 
mariner, stung to.double fury, as the aggrieved John Bull 
always is, by any attempt at consolation. “ Just wait till he 
collars summut o’ yourn, and see if yer don’t swear as loud 
as any on us!” 

I turn away with a laugh, which is echoed by the entire 
circle ; little dreaming, in my presumptuous self-confidence, 
how speedily or how fully honest Bill’s blunt prediction is 
destined to be accomplished. 

But from this day forth, Our Coon’s organ of acquisitive- 
ness develops itself suddenly and portentously—as it, having 
once tasted the pleasures of theft, he were determined to 
enjoy them to the full. Every day some fresh complaint is 
made of his depredations. A little girl comes to me weep- 
ing over the loss of the feather of her hat; a gentleman finds 
himself minus a cigar which he was just about to light; a 
lady bewails her pocket-handkerchief, torn to ribbons by this 
omnivorous “collector of extracts ;” and the officer of the 
watch himself is seen one evening looking raefully at his 
new forage-cap, which has a hole gnawed clean through the 
crown of it. Even the boatswain, man in authority though 
he be, is not exempt from taxation; a banana wherewith 
he is about to regale himself is carried off and devoured under 
his very eyes by the four-footed Bedouin, whose small cun- 
ning eye assumes a doubly knowing twinkle during the 
operation. 

Several attempts at revenge are made by Our Coon’s innu- 
merable victims: one peculiarly vindictive individual going 
so far as to administer to him a pinch of snuff, which (as the 
operator emphatically remarks) “ would make any Christian 
quadruped sneeze his very eyes out!” But upon Our Coon 
—thanks, no doubt, io the astounding length of his nose—the 
dose produces no eftect whatever ; and for the time being he 
escapes unpunished. But the retribution in store for him, if 
tardy, is very complete. 

Up to this time, my own relations with this Ishmaelite of 
the forecastle had been friendly enough. I had been in tho 
habit of feeding him with fruit and sponge-cake (which 
appeared to meet his views), and visiting him three or four 
times a day, till the sociable monster learned to climb upon 
my shoulder, burrow his long gutta-percha snout into my 
pockets in search of food, and pass his claws-through the 
curls of my beard—an amusement in which he occasionally 
indulged rather too energetically for my comfort. Thus it 
happened that (as has been seen) I was rather disposed to 
side with him against the current of public opinion; but it 
was fated that my views on this point should undergo a 
sudden and surprising change. © 

On the twelfth morning of our voyage, just as the huge 

ay bastions of volcanic rock that fence the Cape Verd 

slands are melting into the southern sky, l come on deck 
after what my friend the boatswain would call “a good spell 
o’ quill-drivin’,’ cramming into my pocket a roll of papers 
(chiefly short magazine articles), which I propose carrying up 
to my favorite perch in the fore-rigging, in order to enjoy at 
my ease the greatest pleasure of all literary conscripts—that 
of reviewing my own works. But my evil star directs that L 
should halt on the way, to pay a visit to my friend the coon, 
who receives me as usual with “gestures expressive of 
delight.” Bui alas! I forget his propensity to act the part of 
custom-house oflicer to my pockets; and before I can guess 
what he is about, the long flexible snout dives into my breast- 

ocket, whips out the precious bundle, and—exit robber, O.P. 

spring upon the coop like a possessed monkey, and clutch 
at him as he runs; but in trying to escape me, he lets drop 
the packet, and away flutter my “ fugitive notes” over the 
weather-quarter into the sea, The chief officer, who is 
standing near in convulsions of laughter, contrives to seize 
two or three of them; but the returns of “ missing” are at 
least seventy-five per cent. of the whole. In one moment I 
am left desolate; and a deafening roar of laughter from 
| behind warns me that my friends Bill and the boatswain are 
enjoying seeing me bereaved in my turn. 

“ No use applying to that editor again, Mr. K——,” laughs 
the “ chief ;” “he’s declined ’em without thanks, you see! 
Well, it’s one comfort, they won't be dry reading where they 
are now !” 

“ Well, sir, youve got a taste o’ him this time!” says Bill, 
grinning from ear to car. : . 4 

“T have, my lad ; and nowI am going to pay him out for it.” 

“ Be yer, sir? Well, it’ud just sarve him right, I will say. 
But, bless yer! he’s up to every trick as yer can try on him ; 
and ye wouldn’t go for to hurt the poor beast, sure-/y ?” 

“Vfurt him? No; but Pll make him remember it. Just 
wait a minute.” I go forward to a knot of tars who are 
washing their clothes on the forecastle, and return with a 
piece of soap, which I lay upon the coop (which is still wet 
from the washing of the decks), and then retire a few paces ; 
while the conscript fathers of the forecastle, clustering around 
me, breathlessly await the result. 

The coon pounces upon the new dainty, and, as usual, 
begins torub it between his fore-feet previous to devouring it. 
As a natural consequence, his paws disappear in a whirlpool 
of lather. At this novel phenomenon, he is palpably taken 
aback ; it puzzles him; he does not like it. His glossy fur is 
wet and soiled, and the only thing to be done is to rub off the 
nasty stuff forthwith; so he goes to work upon it with his 
snout. Up flies the lather instanter, in double quantity, 
enveloping his whole head in a sort of huge frill, through 
which his small, dcep-sea eyes stare at us with a kind of 
frightened fury ; whiie the sailors, clinging to each other for 
support, explode in yells of laughter that rend the very air. 
Driven frantic by the uproar, which seems to imply that he 
is being made a fool of, bewildered at finding himself blos- 
soming into soap-froth at the rate of a hundred bubbles a 
minute, evidently wondering what on earth can have become 
of his nice brown coat, and whether he shall ever see it again, 
the poor beast scrubs away like a Dutch washerwoman, mak- 
ing matters worse at every stroke. At Jength, as a last 
resource, he rolls over and over in the midst of the froth, 
making an object of himself to which no description can do 
justice. When I leave the scene of action ten minutes later, 
he is still scrubbing away as hard as ever, with an exptession 
of mingled horror and amazement in the little that remains 
visible of his features. ; 

Poor old coon! I wonder what has become of him now! 
As little did I dream, when we first met, that he was one day 
to make such a“ Saturday Review” sweep of my works, us 
did he that he was fated to expiate the destruction of so many 








papers by furnishing material for one himself—Chamiers's, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—EVERY EVENING, 


and Saturday Matinee, “ Uncle Sam.” 























BOOTH’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Dion Boucicault, in * Daddy O'Dowd.” 





WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Sothern, in “David Garrick” and “Lord Dundreary Married and 
Settled.” 

NEW FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE, 728 AND 730 
Broadway.—Every Evening, and Saturday Matinee, “New Year's 








Eve. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Wednesday and Saturday Matinees, Mr. G. L. Fox, in ‘“ Humpty 
Dumpty.” 























UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—-EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, ‘ Cousin Jack.” 





NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING, AND SAT- 


ufay Matinee, “* The Scouts of the Prairie.” 








WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 
every afternoon and evening. 
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THE WRECK OF THE ATLANTIC. 

This frightful event, that will carry misery and woe to 
thousands of families, stands almost unparalleled in maritime 
disasters. On a stormy night a fine steamer, laden with up- 
wards of one thousand souls, was driven on the iron bound 
coast of Nova Scotia, and within a few minutes became a 
total wreck. The Atlantic left Liverpool on the 20th of 
March, and although she encountered adverse winds during 
the passage, was well on her way when she ran short of coal, 
and was diverted from her track for the purpose of renewing 
her supplies. In making the harbor of Halifax, by some 
strange and inexplicable miscalculation she steamed on to the 
dangerous coast, and, without a moment’s warning, her pas- 
sengers and crew were battling for existence. It is impossible 
to realise the horrors of a ‘cafastrophe that has led to the 
sacrifice of upwards of five hundred lives, nor the dangers 
encountered by those who were saved, but, under the cir- 
cumstances, we should be grateful that the disaster was not 
even more dire, for if the vessel had struck on one of the 
numerous outlying reefs, not a soul would probably have been 
saved to tell the sad story. 

As usual in such cases, the loss at first was somewhat ex- 
aggerated, and numerous reports were spread abroad that 
served to increase the public indignation. The mere fact that 
when only ten days out the Atlantic ran short of coal, was 
made the subject of severe censure, while the conduct of the 
captain in steaming his vessel at full speed with a dangerous 
coast in close proximity, was judged as criminal carelessness. 
It is highly impolitic to exasperate public sentiment until the 
fullest details of the disaster have been received. From the 
investigations that will take place both at Halifax and in 
England, we expect to gain the most positive proofs of the 
cause of the disaster direct or indirect, and it were better to 
await those details before an unauthorised judgment is passed 
on the company and its servants. For ourselves, we have no 
wish to screen those from condign blame, or punishment 
who, by misplaced parsimony or gross neglect, have brought 
about this disaster, but we look for a well matured and im- 
partial sentence rather than the hasty animadversions of an 
irresponsible tribunal, represented by the public press. The 
charge against the company that the Atlantic had but coal 
for twelve days is depvied by the Agents, but it must be remem- 
oered that even this represents more than an average passage 
for the White Star line, although prudence might exact a 
fortnight’s supply, or half again as much as a vessel would 
consume under the most favorable circumstances ; there are, 
we believe, no steamers that adhere to this rule, knowing 
full well that a commodious coaling station can be found 
at Halifax in case of need. The Adantic, when diverted 

rom her course, had, according to the captain’s statement, 

ufticient fuel to make the run to her destination 
under good auspices, but the wind being adverse, 


risk of proceeding direct to New York and thus finding him- 
self without fuel at the most dangerous part of the voyage. 
Many steamers have been obliged, through tne severity of 
the weather, to put into Halifax for this purpose during the 
past season,’ and H. M. 8. Zimalaya, with troops on hoard, 
bound from England to that port, was glad even to make St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, to replenish her supplies. These 
palliating circumstances should certainly be taken into ac- 
count in judging this heartrending case, although they may 
not result in exonerating the company from entire blame. 

If we turn from the indirect to the direct cause of the 
catastrophe our judgment may be misled by conflicting 
statements. In one account it is stated that a certain light 
was taken for another, which appears incredible, as the 
Sambro Island is white, while that of Peggy’s Bay, six miles 
to the northwest, is red. The supposition is rather that a 
fatal mistake was made in the calculation of the ship’s run, 
and if Captain Williams cannot prove that every precaution 
was taken under his own immediate supervision from the 
moment the vessel was diverted from her track to the time of 
the disaster, then he must clearly assume the responsibility of 
his culpable negligence. The captain states that at twelve 
o'clock midnight he estimated the Sambro Light, which is 
ten miles west of the entrance to Halifax harbor, to be 
forty-eight miles distant, north, and that he changed the 
ship’s course under that belief, but the reckoning was at fault, 
as the ship struck ten miles west of that island with an in- 
termediate range of lofty abutting coast that when close to 
shore would probably hide the expected light from view. 
This would show that neither the captain nor the officers 
were aware of their true position. 

The fatal irretrievable mistake was made, the ship struck 
ona rocky ledge, and filling rapidly careened over without a 
possibility presenting itself of making use of the boats. The 
reason that none of the women or children were saved is 





apparent. The only means of rescue was passing along a 
line to an adjacent rock through a wild sea, or of clinging to 
the rigging or to the uppermost side of the vessel, through 
long dismal hours, exposed to the rough waves and the 
inclemency of the weather. This ordeal they could not 
pass, and of ali the numer but one boy was saved as by a 
miracle. From that moment, all that is possible has been 
done to relieve the survivors and recover the dead. The 
officers behaved in the most noble manner, and nothing 


-|can exceed the courage of the fishermen and inhabitants of 


the neighborhood in rescuing the victims from their perilous 
position and the devotion with which their wants were re- 
lieved. Steamers and divers have been dispatched to the 
spot, the Legislature has voted a supply for all necessary ex- 
penses, the citizens of Halifax come forward with relief, and 
the agents of the company are untiring in their efforts to 
mitigate the effects of the disaster as far as it is in their 
power. It isa sad story, that must inculcate the necessity of 
constant vigilance to prevent its recurrence, and itis in this 
hope that we trust to see the fullest investigation made in 
the matter. 





ATHLETIC SPORTS. 

The great aquatic contest of the British Isles is over and 
Cambridge has maintained its ascendancy. The event has 
evidently lost none of its pristine popularity, the attendance 
being represented as unequalled on any occasion, except per? 
haps on that of the international match, and this despite the 
fact that in the opinion of excellent judges the Oxford crew 
was wanting both in weight and stamina, and that barring an 
accident they would scarcely be expected to carry off the 
treasured trophy. There must be an inherent love of athletic 
sports among a people when the achievements of two trained 
crews on the Thames can excite so much interest as for the 
nonce to throw into the shade the most absorbing topics of 
the hour. On the day of the match not even the cxistence 
of the ministry could diminish the enthusiasm with which 
both contestants are greeted by such a multitude as London 
alone could turn out on the occasion. It can be easily 
imagined that the friends and partisans of all those who have 
sought honors in either of the Universities should manifest 
by their presence the interest they feel in this contest, and 
the light or dark blue colors with which hundreds of Eng- 
land’s loveliest women are bedecked on the day, amply testify 
that this sentiment is not confined to the sterner sex. But it 





| 


is only from s spontaneous regard for muscular prowess 
among the middle and lower classes that can be attributed 
the universal enthusiasm that the event provokes, extending 
as it does to every quarter of the globe where floats the 
British banner. The University boat race may possess objec- 
tionable features. Possibly among those who strive to repre- 
sent their college on this momentous occasion, the severe 
training required in a rigorous month of the year, may lay 
the germs for future maladies; and the possession of well- 
trained physical strength and endurance, may also diminish 


the respect entertained for high intellectual endowments, but | 


the contest is nevertheless a recognition of the worth of 
manly attributes, such as the Greeks strove to inculcate in 
their Olympian games, and in this respect it deserves and 
receives the merit that is its due. 

The English colleges are noted for the attention paid by 
its members to athletic sports, running, jumping, wrestling, 
boxing, cricket, foot ball and racquets, all have their enthu- 
siastic adherents, but far above all these mimic contests is 











held in estimation the University boat race, devoid as it is of 


and the falling barometer betokening stormy weather,| petty squabbles, and conducted with that spirit of fair play 
he preferred to delay his passage rather than run the}so congenial to the British character. It thus gives an im- 


pulse to athletic sports, the influence of which is felt even in 
this country, where a similar enthusiasm is gradually work- 
ing its way in public opinion. If we may judge from 
past events, the youth of America is awakening to the 
fact that with a sound body, inured to healthy and in- 
vigorating exercise, there is a corresponding increase in 
intellectual strength when developed under skilful tuition. 
Within the last few years there were few amusements that 
diverted the mind of the scholar from his pursuit of know- 
ledge, and the consequent monotony of his existence often 
entailed a disgust for his studies that had a most prejudicial 
effect. Now, however, the colleges show a disposition to 
adopt more enlightened views, and in almost all of them 
boating clubs have been organised, and other athletic exer- 
cises introduced, that must tend to develop the scholar’s 
strength as well as his capacity, and in a short time many of 
them will, without doubt, be able to cope with the English 
colleges in aquatic sports; but we do not imagine that they 
can successfully enter the lists with the universities, com- 
manding, as they do, the pick of men addicted to these pur- 
suits from their earliest youth. We heartily commend the 
movement, and hope that it will eventually branch oft in- 
to other specialties. Americans, as a rule, take too little 
exercise. The climate may account for it in a measure, 
but still we see the English cricketers indulge in their 
pastime under the broiling heat of an August sun, and 
why should their cousins not follow suit to their own phy- 
sical advantage? In yachting they have already achieved a 
prominent position. In boating the coming season promises 
to be unusually brilliant. Base ball, the so-called national 
game, has lost somewhat of its popularity through the undue 
prominence allotted to professional players, but it is an 
amusing and exhilarating pastime, and well merits to claim 
more adherents to its ranks than is now the case. Running, 
boxing, and football are almost unknown, and fencing is but 
little practised ; but when once the love of athletic sports is 
more disseminated, we may expect a revival of these healtby 
exercises, and if a tenth part of the money devoted to bil- 
liards were expended in gaining a true and graceful seat in 
the saddle, the improvement would speedily extend to the 
fair sex, devoted to riding, but now obliged to ab- 
stain from its practice through lack of escort. Under such 
hygienic treatment the next generation of Americans would 
find their physical force vastly increased, and it is in this 
view that we cordially endorse all the measures proposed for 
popularising athletic sports in a community where hard, un- 
ceasing drudgery is now undermining so many constitutions. 
More recreation and less work should be the order of the 
day. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


Writing of the failure of Sir Bartle Frere’s mission, the 
Manchester Guardian remarks: It is not without a certain 
stern satisfaction that English people will learn that the Sul- 
tan of Zanzibar has set his face against all concession in the 
matter of the slave trade, and that his last communication to 
Sir Bartle Frere was of such a nature as to make further 
friendly advances on our part “ not only useless, but dero- 














| gatory.” By this act the Sultan, in the emphatic language of 
| a correspondent, apparently. semi-oflicial, of the Times, has 


|“ placed himself in direct antagonism to civilization, and 


| by announcing himself as the champion of slavery and the 


slave trade has thrown down the gauntlet, not only to Great 
Britain, but to all those other nations who have promised 
her Majesty’s Government their support and sympathy.” 
For Seyd Barghash this is unquestionably a very serious 
matter, and in the end may cost him somewhat dearly. For 
England it matters considerably less. We have gained an 
open enemy in the place of a treacherous friend, and we 
shall have the less doubt as to the right way of dealing with 
him. The Sultan’s personal interests are, or by him are sup- 
posed to be, so intimately bound up with the maintenance of 
the infamous trade of which his capital is the grand centre 
and exchange, that in any case it would have been vain to 
look to him for zealous or sincere co-operation in its sup- 
pression. But by making engagements which he would 
afterwards have evaded, and appeasing by specious conces- 
sion the storm of popular indignation, he might have done 
much to maintain the slave trade while pretending to put it 
down. From this quiet, but not the less effectual, mode of 
resistance he is now debarred, and to this extent we are 
clear gainers. As Sir Bartle Frere himself states in a letter, 
from which Sir Henry Rawlinson read a passage at the 
Geographical Society’s meeting, “ We shall be able to sup- 
press the maritime slave trade without the Sultan’s aid as 
well if not better than with it.” 

An interesting report on the transit trade of Russia with 
Persia by way of the Caucasus was read at the last sitting of 
the “ Society for Trade and Manufactures” of St. Petersburg. 
The report says that the present commercial relations of 
Russia with Persia are far from satisfactory. Russian cotton 
fabrics, cloth, and other valuable articles in daily use are now 
almost banished from the Persian trade; the only Russian 
goods in demand being iron, copper, tea-urns, chests, and a 
few other articles of alike kind. This diminution in the 
‘trade of Russia with Persia is attributed by some to the high 
,customs duties, and the consequent increase of smuggling ; 
| but the authors of the report believe the real reason to Le that 

English goods are, as a rule, preferred to Russian goods in the 
| Asian markets, and they therefore urge on the Russian manu- 
{ facturers the necessity of improving the quality and make of 
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their fabrics. The hope that the abolition of the transit dues| 
via the Caucasus would give a new impulse to Russian trade | 
in Asia has only been fulfilled to a very slight extent. The 
reason of this is that the Turkish Government, fearing that) 
the above measure would have the effect of diverting the | 
commercial route between Europe and Asia to the Caucasus, 


has also abolished the transit dues between Trehizond and | 
Erzeroum, and has promised, by a circular from Consul- | 
General Bedzet Effendi, dated the 28th of May, 1872, to give | 


its assistance for the protection of the commercial interests of 
the firms using that route. The report concludes from this 
that the Russian merchants will not succeed in their object of 


restricting the extension of English goods in the Central | 


Asian markets, as such goods can now proceed to Persia 
through Erzeroum as well as through the Caucasus. 
The statistical report of Dr. Engel on the German casual- 


ties in the late war enables us to guage the difference of the 
losses suffered in modern warfare by men in different posi- 


these were destroyed when the Parliament buildings burned 
up a few years ago, and of late the absence of a reliable 
standard has been sadly felt in the prevalence of light weight 
in some cases and heavy weight in others. Thus the avoir- 


dupois pound of Montreal was twenty-three and a half grains 


too light, the four-pound weight was sixty-two and a half 
grains too light, while the standard gallon of Quebec is too 
jlarge. A bill has been introduced in the Dominion Parl‘a- 
|ment to establish a standard of weights and measures; and 
/it has been proposed by the liberals that it shall assimilate 
with that of the United States, with which Canada carries 
on at least half her trade—The assimilation of the two 
standards is a matter of no inconsiderable importance ; as, 
| in the event of its being effected, trade between Canada and 
the United States would be greatly facilitgted. 


The question as to the influence exercised upon the amount 
of rainfall throughout the year by the presence or absence of 
forests, is beginning to excite much attention, and numerous 


tions, as well as in diflerent branches of the service, with @) communications on the subject make their appearance in the 


precision never hitherto reached. It explodes, too, a good 
many delusions which have been hitherto entertained as to 
the respective risks incurred. Thus, it appears that, instead 
of the rank and file being the most exposed, as has been often 
asserted— or the captains of companies, as some writers who 
foliowed Captain May’s views have been ready to declare 
must be the case in the German army at any rate—the field 
officers suffered the highest percentage of loss, over one- 
fourth ; to be exact, 26.96 per cent. of thase going into action 
having been killed or wounded. The subalterns come next, 
with 25.32 per cent.,and then the captains, with 22.2, the 
rank and file losing only 14.2 percent. Of general officers 
11 per cent. were on the lists, and of non-combatants rather 
less than 2 percent. So great is the exposure of infantry, it 
appears, as compared with that of all the rest of the service, 
that although it numbered only 77 per cent. of the whole 
army, its losses made 91 per cent. of the total suffered. There 
is a very striking difference observable in the percentages of 
the various army corps. That of the Guards, which has con- 
stantly been spoken of by German writers as the severest of 
all, proves actually to have been only 23 per cent., and is 
therefore exceeded greatly by that of the Brandenburg and 
1st Bavarian Corps, each of which lost over 33 per cent. of 
their strength by actual wounds, while several other Prussian 
corps come between their rate and that of the Guards. 


An important movement has been initiated by a little child 
in Lancashire, says the Pall Mall Gazette, which wili doubtless 
spread among the nurseries of Great Britain, and effect an 
improvement sadly needed in the domestic relations of many 
ahumble home. At the Dukinfield petty sessions lately, an 
assault case was heard arising out of a dispute between two 
farmers’ wives, of course “related to each other.” The 
discussion appears to have waxed rather warm, for one 
farmei’s wife seizing the other farmer’s wife by the hair of 
the heac, beat her with her fist, knocked her down, and kicked 
her. At this stage of the difficulty however, a little fairy 
appeared on the scene—like a flash of light in a stormy sky— 
in the shape of the daughter of the prostrate farmer’s wife, 
aged seven years, and bearing a red-hot poker in her hand. 
With this implement she gently struck her mother’s assailant 
three times, producing such an impression on that excitable 
lady that she “seized hold of the poker, burnt her hands 
terribly, and then knocked the child down more than once.” 
The determined and affectionate infant gave her evidence in 
the most artless manner, ssying with tears in her eyes, “I 
took the poker when 1 heard mamma call out ‘ Murder.’” 
The magistrates fined the defendent 5s. and costs, the chair- 
man at the same time paying a well-deserved compliment to 
the child for thus rushing to the protection of its mother. 
Children who thus mediate in family quarrels should, however, 
be careful to make no mistakes when, as is too often the case, 
the combatants are their parents. 


The Russian papers state that during the last few months 
the Circassians have shown great irritation against the Rus- 
sian Government, and that they are now under the influence 
of Mahommedan agitators, who are endeavoring to stir up 
an insurrection. In the district of Yekaterinodor several 
thousands of Circassians have determined to emigrate into 
Turkey, and have already sent a deputation to Constantino- 
ple to enter into direct communication with the Turkish 
Government on the subject. According to the Erchange 
Gazette of St. Petersburg, “ the Circassians recognise no au- 
thority but that of the Sultan; they regard the Russian rule 
as that of an infidel and usurper, whose subject no true Ma- 
hommedan can become, which must be resisted to tae last, 
and which it is a sacred duty to overthrow. The Circassians 
seem to be preparing to act in accordance with this theory ; 
they are often heard to say that the air smells of gunpow- 
der, and many of them are collecting stores of arms and 
ammunition. The officials appointed by the Russian Gov- 
ernment in the Circassian villages are no longer obeyed; and 
even the members of the court of justice of Yekaterinodor 
who were elected by the people, have been recalled by their 
electors and compelled to promise no longer to perform their 
former functions. A secret meeting has been held in the 
same district, at which it was decided that any Circassian 
who may in future appeal to a Russian court of justice shall 
be punished by a heavy fine.” 


There is a movement on foot in Carada for the esta lish- 


scientific journals. M. Lemuine, in a paper read before the 

| British Association, remarks that the existence of any 
influence of this kind must be considered extremely doubtful. 
In the basin of the Seine it bas been shown that forests, as 
compared with soil coated with grass, have no peculiar 
influence upon the water courses. The real function of 
forests, in his opinion, consists in their protection of the soil 
by preventing the earth from being carried away, and in their 
retarding the flow of torrent waters. In fact, in the Alps, 
the presence of forests prevents the formation of torrents, 
and the replanting of woods extinguishes torrents already 
existing; although,in many cases, merely turfing the soil 
produces the same effect. In illustration of the influence of 
vegetation in retarding evaporation from the soil, an experi- 
ment was adduced which consisted in sinking two cylindrical 
jars of the same size into the ground to the depth of four 
inches, leaving them projecting one inch above the surface. 
One of these was placed in a newly-cleared plot, and the 
other where it was partially but not completely protected by 
the bushes. The same amount of water was placed in each 
jar, and at the expiration of five days it was found that the 
evaporation from the jar in the open grounds had been more 
than twice that from the one which was covered. 


A correspondent at Beyrout writes to the German Gazette 
of Vienna: I met to-day an old acquaintance, the came!- 


driver, Sheikh Abdul, and he told me_ that his 
wife has died. Abdul’s wife was no common wo- 
man. 


Her name was once known all through Europe. 
Sheikh Abdul is the ninth husband of Lady Ellenborough, 
whom I met for the first time about thirty years ago at 
Munich, just after she had eloped with Prince Schwarzen- 
berg from the residence of her first husband. She then went 
to Italy, where, as she told me herself, she got married six 
times in succession. She subsequently married, in succession, 
a Greek colonel and an old Palicar chieftain, and during a 
journey from Beyrout to Damascus she got pleased with the 
camel-driver, Sheikh Abdul, and selected him for her ninth 
husband. She was married to him after the Arab fashion, 
and accompanied him for a whole year on his journeys be- 
tween Beyrout and Babylon, faithfully fulfilling her duties. 
She even milked the camels. When she had grown tired of 
the nomad life, she built for herself a charming palace at 
Damascus, where her latest husband, whenever he came to 
Damascus, found hospitality for some days. I had heard 
nothing of her since 1855, when ‘I met her here dressed as an 
Arab woman, and, notwithstanding the wrinkles in her face, 
still beautiful. Soon after she won the lawsuit against her 
first husband, and with it a colossal fortune, which will pro- 
bably go to her relatives in England, for she had no children, 
as far as I know. 


The teetotallers in England are, it is said, about to start a 
comic paper, in which the chief subject of ridicule will be 
drurkenness. Apart from all moral considerations, it will be 
interesting, as a question of art, to see how the writers and 
artists will set about theirtask. There is a stage of drunken- 
ness which is undoubtedly comic; and all sorts of droll stories 
are told about drunken or semi-drunken men. The French 
—who, when they are not being besieged, bombarded, or 
otherwise maltreated by victorious enemies, are a sober pco- 
ple enough—allow tbat it is excusable for a young man to 
get drunk once in life—on drinking champagne for the first 
time. Afterwards the act (if act it be) of getting intoxicated 
is looked upon as an offence against society ; and, though 
such offerces are, no doubt, committed, they are not con- 
sidered laughable, but blameable, or at best pitiable. Accord- 
ingly, the French comic papers deal very rarely with drunken- 
ness as a subject of mirth; and there are plenty of French 
farces in which not one of the characters is seen in a tipsy 
condition from beginning to end. Perhaps crossing the 
Channel upsets them; for in English farces, which are known 
to be for the most part taken from the French, a certain 
number of the characters are tolerably sure to get drunk; 
while in our numerous comic and soij-disant comic papers the 
gentleman returning from a dinner party is a figure con- 
stantly turning up. If the preceding observations be accepted 
as true, it follows, we think, that the most sober countries are 
not those in which drunkenness is most frequently viewed in 
its grotesque aspect. But it must be remembered that in the 
farces and the “ capital stories” in which drunkards (or rather, 























ment of a reliable standard for weights and measures. There | let us say, persons temporarily and accidentally drunk) are 


were originally two standards, that of 1825, in use in Upper 
Canada, and that of 1795, used in Lower Canada. 


the prominent personages, the laughter evoked is not entirely 


character. Take, for instance, the celebrated and familiar 
case of Mr. Pickwick in the pound, declaring his name, his 
“cold punch” and so on. The reader laughs, but not with a 
bitter laugh ; and if he will analyze his feelings, he will possi- 
bly find that he is not altogether ungrateful to Mr. Pickwick 
for having given him an occasion for laughter. The teetotal 
humorist may say that the butt for his jokes will not be the 
exceptionally intoxicated man, but the habitual drunkard, 
He, however, is not a comic, but a tragic character, causing 
“pity” to men and “terror” to women. On the whole, we 
are of opinion that the teetotallers had better reserve what- 
ever fun is in them for other subjects than drunkenness, 
Otherwise they will either make no one laugh, and their 
“ comic paper” will fail, or they will do their own cause the 
bad turn of rendering drunkenness amusing—which, properly 
considered, it is not. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Year Book of Nature and Popular Science for 1872, edited 
by Professor John C. Draper, M.D. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong and Co. This is a very useful contribution to our 
scientific literature, treating as it does the most varied sub- 
jects that have attracted attention in regard to Nature and 
Science, during the past year. In order to show how diverse 
are the investigations in this neat but compendious volume, 
we may mention that the admirably redacted index fills 
fifteen pages, so that not even the least important matter is 
absent from its contents. The work is divided into sections, 
in which are respectively treated Mathematical and Physical 
Sciences; Chemistry; Geology; Social Science; General 
Biology ; and Mechanical Science. The Professor has proved 
himself fully competent to undertake such an arduous task, 
and we look upon this volume as containing more scientific 
research imparted in a pleasing concise form than any other 
that has yet come under our observation, 


Iars. <A Pastoral of Norway. By Bayard Taylor. Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood and Co. Great interest is invariably 
centred in Bayard Taylor's productions, and this delightful 
little work will give pleasure to many of his admirers. The 
history of Lars puts us in mind of those grand Vikings who 
from the North pressed their imprint on every nation 
near which their highways, the raging seas, could dash. 
There is something noble and inspiring in this pretty story, 
told in harmonious lines and bedecked with clever similes born 
of the nature of the people it so well depicts; and if it lacks 
that poetic genius that claims more than evanescent fame, it 
is a work that must enhance the author's wide repute among 
those who love to hear regited in cadenced lines the legends 
of far off lands. 

Mark Gildersleeve. A Novel, by John 8. Sauzade. New 
York: G. W. Carleton and Co. In this work we find de- 
picted with graphic force some of those incidents of every- 
day life that are yet tinged with tragic eflect. The author 
possesses a Changing style of diction similar to the scene in 
which the events of his story take place, rushing now with 
the impetuosity of a pent up torrent, and then subsiding into 
a pellucid, smiling stream. The plot is neither ingenious nor 
novel, the climax being brought about by an absurd exaggera- 
tion of a peccadillo committed years before ; but still there is 
a great deal of clever detail in its pages, that will render it 
very acceptable as a story of American life. 








High Life in New York. By Jonathan Slick. Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson and Co. This is a re-issue of «a work 
that achieved a certain popularity some twenty years, and 
like other humorous stories of those days, may yet serve to 
while away an idle hour. We doubt, however, whether the 
most acute Yankee could make out the strange phraseology 
occurring in some of its pages, while the advance made in the 
manners and customs of this city render many of the scenes 
too exaggerated for belief even in fiction. To prove eflective 
it must be taken in homeopathic doses, and then the game is 
scarcely worth the candle. 

Jot Easily Jealous. A Novel. Boston: James R. Osgood 
and Co. A charming story of English and Continental life 
told in a graceful style and with good eflect, but the denoue- 
ment is too tragic altogether. It may be original, but there 
are few who read novels that care to shed tears at the final 
chapter, and we are among the number. The story is well 
worthy of the author’s open avowal, and we hope to see her 
next work not issued anonymously. The book is very 
prettily bound and printed and deserves success. 


The Mysterious Guest. A Novel. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson and Co. The works of Miss Eliza A. Dupuy are 
always of an interesting character although they are not 
written with that care and finish which alone can ensure a 
lasting popularity. This last contribution from her pen 
forms no exception to the rule. The story is weird and 
exciting, and the interest is unflagging tothe end; the charac- 
ters ure sketched rather than elaborately wrought out, with 
dramatic effect, and altogether it is well worth perusal. 


Poems of the Plains. By William Darwin Crabb. This is 
a collection of short poetic effusions which can claim no 
especial merit either as regards verse or diction. There are, 
however, some neat thoughts, deftly expressed, which be- 
token a lively imagination, uncurbed by the trammels of art, 
but the more pretentious pieces do not inspire us with any 
fervent ideas as to their beauty or utility. Perhaps the book 
was printed for private circulation, in which case a fulleg 





Both of | that of degjsion, but is, to some extent, of a sympathetic 


review would be totally misplaced, 
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LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


copies in advance of publication. 


| Ao 
There is a new work by Bishop Colenso in the press, en- | C¢P'« 
titled “ Lectures on the Pentateuch and the Moabite Stone ; | mere 


with Appendices containing—I. The Elohistic Narrative ; 
Il. The Original Story of the Exodus; III. The Pre-Chris- 
tian Cross.” 

A new work by Professor Max Muller is announc2d, en- 
titled “ An Introduction to the Science of Religion: Four 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution in February and 
March, 1870; with a Lecture on the Philosophy of Mytho- 
logy and an Essay on False Analogies in Relizion.” 

This month will appear “ The Star Depths, or Other Suns 
than Ours; a Treatise on Stars, Star-Systems, and Star-Cloud- 
lets,” by Richard A. Proctor, B.A. (Cantab). 

Messrs. Longmans have now nearly ready a new work by 
Lord Dunsany, entitled “ Gaul or Teuton? Considerations 
as to our Allies of the Future.” 

“ Slave-Catching iu the Indian Ocean; a Record of Naval 
Experiences,” is the title of a new work in the press, by 
Captain Colomb, RN. 

Dr. Leitner, of the Lahore College, is on his way home, 
having obtained leave of absence for two years. He brings 
some works to be completed in London, and many interest- 
ing objects. He is accompanied by a Kaffir, or Siah Poosh, 
from Iligh Asia, one of the mysterious white tribe. 

Dr. George Schweinfurth, the celebrated traveller, will 
shortly bring out his new Work, the result of three years’ 
travel and adventure in Central Africa. The work will be 
issued simultancously in English, French, Russian, German, 
and Italian. It will form two volumes, and will be illustrated 
by about 130 woodcuts, from drawings by the author. The 
English publishers are Messrs. Low and Co. 

Mr. J. D. Lewis, the junior member for Devonport, is en- 
gaged on a translation of Juvenal. 

Miss Braddon, it is said, gets £2,000 for the new novel 
which she is to write for the new London weekly, the //ome 
Journal, namely £600 from the new paper, £400 from Ame- 
rica, and £1,000 for the home reprint. 

The present President of the French Republic is said to be 
worth £40,000, in great part through his writings; Victor 
Hugo is put down for £24,000; “ Georges Sand” for nearly 
twice as much; Edmond About for £10,000; Victorien Sar- 
dou (author of “ Rabagas”’) for £20,000; and Theophile Gau- 
tier died worth £40,000, 

Mr. Plimsoll has received a very kindly-worded letter from 
the Queen, thanking him for his book, “Our Seamen: an 
Appeal,” and wishing him success in his endeavors to benefit 
them. 

An Ohio poet has ground out a peemlet of 36 stanzas “ To 
the Memory of Edwin Sir Bulwer Litten.” 

It is said that the work which M. Victor Hugo is now com- 
pleting at Guernsey, is a novel, called “ Quartrevingtrieze,” 
the scene of which is laid in the second period of the French 
Revolution. 

Mr. W. Davies is preparing a book which, if well done, 
should prove not only interesting, but valuable. It is called 
“ The Pilgrimage of the Tiber, from its Mouth to its Source, 
and it will be accompanied by several woodcuts and a map. 

Dr. Willshire is engaged on a little work, to be called “ An 
Introduction to the Stwly and Collection of Ancient Prints.” 

The Keeper of the MSS. in the British Museum intends to 
issue a catalogue of the oldest manuscripts in the national 
collection, with autotype fac-similes of the choicest early 
illuminations and texts. 


The publication of an inedited work of Lamartine is an- 
nounced. 

Among the minor legatees under Lord Lytton’s will is Mr. 
Charles Kent, who was for many years proprietor of the Sun, 
& newspaper which the late nobleman substantially assisted. 
Mr. Kent is writing the series of biographies which are now 
appearing in the “ Illustrated Review.” 

Mrs. Lynn Linton is writing a new novel. 


Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, Bart., has presented to the 
Faculty of Advocates a very fine portrait of one of his ances- 
tors—Lord Pollok, who was Lord Justice-Clerk from 1699 to 
1702—with the view of the portrait being hung in the Parlia- 
ment House at Edinburgh. 

With regard to the English pictures to be sent to the Vienna 
Exhibition, a London paper is informed that the space 
assigned is so limited that not more than one work from each 
painter is to be received, and the contributions of Royal 
Acadeniicians will occupy the whole of the “line,” to the 
complete exclusion of the works of other artists from the 
only valuable place. 

Germany has substantial rewards for the inventors of guns 
and instruments of destruction; but can the same thing be 
said for the inventors of instruments of civilization? The 
last days of Senefelder, the inventor of lithography, an art 
second only in importance to the invention of typography, 
were passed in obscurity and poverty. His descendants are 
now in actual destitution, and a subscription has been opened 
for their relief. 

A large gathering of the members of the Junior Garrick 
Club took place lately, when a dinner was given to that ac- 
complished scholar and dramatic critic, Mr. John Oxenford, 
on the occasion of his portrait, an excellent likeness, by Mr. 
Sidney Muschamp, junior, being added to the already large 
fine art collection of the club. 

In the current number of “Fors Clavigera” Mr. Ruskin 
mentions the interesting fact that “the first ‘remaining’ of 
antiquity he ever sketched, when a boy of fourteen, spending 
half his best BB pencil on the ivy and the holes in the walls,” 
was St. Radagune’s Abbey, near Dover. 

The Egyptian Museum at the Louvre has just been en- 
riched with a magnificent Ethiopian group in gold represent- 
ing the god Osiris, his wife Isis, aud their son Horus. The 
exquisite workmanship of those figures exhibits the smallest 
details in the ornamentations of the drapery. 

An Eleanor cross is shortly to be erected in the recreation 

round at Akroydon, at the sole expense of Colonel Akroyd, 
M.P. It will be a most beautiful structure, the details being 
suggested from the crosses at Northampton and Geddington. 

An exhibition of pictures illustrating the Siege of Paris 
pat eee be opened in the Salle du Jeu de Paume, Ver- 


MR. MOULD'S BUSINESS. 


| 
} 


One of the agreeable Elia’s most humorous lucubrations is 
Messrs. Orange Judd and Co., the publishers of Edward | the paper in which he plays with what might seem a pain- 
Eggleston's last story, “The Mystery of Metropolisville,” | ful, or at least a disagreeable subject, namely, the grim and 
have already received orders for more than ten thousand somewhat tawdry homage that death is obliged to pay to 


{eminent respectability and gentility. This penalty is ac- 

1 in more enlightened ranks all over the world from 
deference to a conventional usage ; but those of a lower 
| rank take pride in the rusty trappings and scorbutic attend- 
ance that make up a modern funeral. It was an invitation 
to secure these mortuary henors that elicited the pleasant 
rambling commentary which occurs towards the end ef 
Lamb’s Essays. “The advertisement,” he said, “ really in- 
duced a teedium vite to read it. Methinks I could willingly 
die to be in death so attended. The ‘two rows all round, 
close drove, best black japanned nails, for these were among 
the seducing ornaments offered by the undertaker, how feel- 
ingly do they invite, ard alimcest irresistibly persuade us to 





come and be fastened down,.....what aching head can re- 
sist the temptation to repose, which the ‘crape shroud, the 
cap, and the pillow’ present? What sting is there in death 
which the * handles with wrought gripes’ are not calculated 
to pluck away?’ What victory in the grave which the 
‘ drops and the velvet pall’ do not render at least extremely 
disputable? But, above all, the pretty emblematic plate 
with the angel above and the flower beneath, take me might- 
ily.” 
the above, to learn how satire can deal gracefully with such 
privileged themes, which, touched by ruder hands, would 
shock by vulgarity and want of reverence. 

This little speculation was written nearly fifty years ago, 
and yet close to the same locality may now be seen little in- 
vitations addressed in the same persuasive and seductive 
tones. ‘The poorer and more squalid the lane or street, the 
more dazzling the programme. For these entrepreneurs, 
deeply skilled from their profession in human nature, know 
that nakedness and starvation in life long to be attended by 
some sort of hired apotheosis in death. Were Charles Lamb 
straying about the purlieus of Drury-lane and Great Wild- 
street, he would see in many a window these funeral baits 
set forth temptingly, almost imparting a wistful longing for 
an anticipatory enjoyment of the luxurics there described. 
Heaven knows if, after all, it may not be a comfort, or at 
least a pride, to the poor ragged souls who trudge by, to think 
that, after their weary journey is over, they may at last rest 
in “rufiling,” be adorned with “ wrought gripes,” and drawn 
with all the humble state of crape and japanning to their last 
home. 

It is to be noted that in most of these little proclamations 
“a nobleman’s funeral,” at eighteen pounds, leads the way. 


woe 






the clients of the gentlemen of the trade in the outlying dis- 
tricts of Drury-lane, and the figure at which a genuine no- 
bleman would be laid to rest would probably far exceed that 
figure. It may be deemed certain, indeed, that really “ emi- 
nent” processionalists would decline to undertake his lord- 
ship for that sum. The preacher, therefore, might find 
another illustration of the wretched and conventional pomps 





of death in the fact that there are persons willing to inter 
their relations under the wretched sham of something that 
affects to be aristocratic. A nobleman’s funeral! We can 


. . . _ . | 
hear the smooth insinuation of the uncertaker to the be- 


reaved family of the “little shop-keeper:” “I would cer- 
sonable thing in the trade.’ And 


then he runs 
items—the “enamelled furniture,” 


“feathers,” “ velvets,” 
course will be included that hideous vit of pantomime, the 
mute who walks in front carrying (with difficulty in a high 
wind) the long tray of plumes upon his head. So on through 
the various “ classes’ down to the cighth, where there are no 
“ fittings” and no “ pages; where everything is “ finished 
plain ;” 
proved carriage” (Heaven save the mark !) bears the wretched 
family and the remains to the churchyard. These things are 
to be touched reverentially ; and though some monstrous and 


find a sortof dismal comfort in these exercises, and as they 
seem to be accepted in all conditions, they had best be ac- 
cepted now. But the nobleman’s funeral! It is hard to 


ing this last honor to the * best of fathers,” and taking a dis- 
mal pride in the fact that it was known in the district that 
the poor defunct had enjoyed “ a nobleman’s funeral.” 

A quaint notion, that would surely have tickled the midrift 
of the amiable Elia, and furnished matter for an essay in 
connexion with this lugubrious subject, once came within 
the ken of the present writer. On the outskirts of a large 
city was a favorite burying-ground, which was so far adapted 
to all tastes that both gentle and simple, the noble nan and 
the pauper, all found quict settlement together. It had been 
formerly a gentleman’s residence, with handsome grounds, 
stately avenue, and substantial family mansion. The enter- 
prising company who bouglit it soon laid it all out in “ de- 
sirable” vaults, public burying-ground, and the like; and the 
whole grew into such favor that every morning some twenty 
or so of the usual! dismal corteges were seen clustered at the 
stately avenue gate, each waiting their turn, 
village lay upon the high-road that lel to the cemetery, 
whose inhabitants were every morning recreated with those 
dismal processions trailing by. These spectacles, indeed, be- 
came part of their daily economy ; they were as natural and 
necessary as dinner, or going to bed; children were reared 
from tender years to look on nodding plumes and black ea- 
vernous vehicles, and these sepulchral associations became 
incorporated with their blood and life. 

A florid clergyman was employed by the company to per- 
form the necessary services, anc it must be said no man could 
have earned his slender stipend more hardly, or by such 
painful work. In cold weather and warm, in summer and 
winter, in frost, snow, and rain, this unfortunate ecclesiastic 
had to be at his post, emerging in his white surplice, gaining 
but imperfect shelter from the umbrella, of which some cha- 
ritable mourner imparted a share, trampling through wet 
grass, sinking in moister clay. Yet this was hardly the 
worst. It was the perpetual repetition, the twenty or so ser- 
vices of a morning, the schooling of Lis naturally jocynd fea- 


Purveyors of humorous conceits might do well to study | 


Asa matter of course noblemen are rarely counted among | 


tainly recommend our ‘ nobleman’s funeral, the most rea- | 
over the | 


“erape fittings,” “hearse pages,” “coach pages”’—and of | 


and asort of combination vehicle known as “ an im- | 
grotesque tributes are levied on gricf, still as the survivors | 


shut out that idea, or the picture of the bereaved family do- | 


A soit of rustic | 





coming up the avenue. The officiator could thus emerge at 
the proper moment. But situated as his mansion was in such 
{dismal “ pleasure grounds,” it became the more necessary 
j that some delassement or recreation for the mind should be 
discovered, and it was but natural that our cleric should now 
and then receive his friends, and have some cheerful little 
junketings to distract himself against his lugubrious morning’s 
work. Accordingly, of nights the sound of velhicles—vehicles 
of another kind—was heard along the avenue, cheerful and 
brisk, trotting and crunching up the gravel. La:ties, in “ low 
(dresses” and flowers, were set down, the tall windows were 
lit up, and there was a sound of music from within. Careless 
persons, on pleasure bent, and straying over to the windows, 
perhaps for flirtation, would be not a little startled as the 
clouds before the moon lifted and disclosed ranks upon rank; 
of snowy head-stones, crosses, urns, and the more ambitious 
temples, spreading away in regimental regularity. This 
revelation would naturally make a sprightly young bellea 
lite silent and uncemfortalle. We may imagine, too, the 
| remar<s and curious investigations of the waiting coachmen 
}and servants, as they whiled time away; and were there 
jamong them a gentleman of Sir Lucius’s peculiar vein of 
jthought, he might agree with the baronet in his view that 
| there was “uncommon snug lying” in those well laid-out 
| grounds. 
| After all, these more ambitious places, with their pomp of 
temples and such elaborate and costly memorials, suggest 
decay, and what is transitory, far more than less pretentious 
| spots. At Pere la Chaise, where there are almost palaces 
erected, and wealthy bankers and noble families vie with 
each other in the sumptuous character of the edifices erected 
to their dead, there is a surprising air of decay, and sometimes 
even of ruin. The famous cemetery seems almost like some 
deserted and neglected city; there a foundation has “ given” 
ja little; there the damp has got in. Very different is the 
|country churchyard, with its flowers and moss-grown head- 
| stones; or the modest French burial-ground, with its crosses, 
on which are hung the immortelles, and the neat beds duly 
gardened. This suggests to my recollection a churchyard in 
| the dunes of the south coast of France, where the graves 
| were dug in sand of avery dry and shifty sort, and where 
|the interment Lad to be got over quickly, before the sides 
fell in. 

Killarney is a pretty foreign-looking town, which by the 
reputation of the lakes near it, and the crowds of tourists who 
visit it, might be supposed to retain little of antique custom 
or rites. Yet itis not so long since the present writer wit- 
nessed some curious sepulchral scenes there. A gentleman 
who had died in Dablin, was to be interred in this charming 
lake district. The remains, with a party of friends, went 

| down by the mid-day train, and reached the station at Killar- 
|ney about eight o'clock at night. As the late gentleman was 
well known and respected in the district, a number of people 
were waiting on the platform, and gathered round the van 
where the coffin was. As it was brought out, a most singular 
and startling series of sounds was heard, a burst of frantic 
wailing and lamentation, which made the roof of the station 
echo and echo again. It proceeded from a band of decent- 
| looking men and women in the dress of peasants, who stood 
in the front rank, and who tossed their arms wildly, then 
clasped their hands convulsively, sobbed, and wept in the 
|most agonising fashion. When the procession was formed 
the genuine mourners took their places in some “ covered 
cars,’ vehicles of the exact shape of square black boxes, 
while the band of make-believe bewailers tramped on in 
regimental order. The effect was wild and picturesque. The 
| chief street of the little town was filled with promenaders, 
strangers, and natives, walking up and down; lights were in 
every window ; and it quite recalled some foreign watering- 
place, like Spa or Baden in the season. Still the procession 
advanced, with its curious avant garde, that filled the air with 
cries, and seemed to attract little attention, and certainly no 
|sympathy. Thus it proceeded until the church was reached, 
where the coftin was left for the night. 
With the morning, the procession, in far more imposing 
foree, started afresh for the picturesque Muckross Abbey. 
The irrepressible mourners were well to the front, full of 
vigor and noise. The performance of these assistants seemed 
intinitely more remarkable in the daylight. Clenched fists 
were tossed in the air, breasts were beaten with fury, the 
| voice struggled with convulsive sobs in the throat, while 
genuine tears streamed down the cheeks. Tie party seemed 
to consist of two men, one very old woman, one ditto man, 
and 2 couple of young peasants. The women wore the pic- 
| turesque blue cloak and hood, the men the frieze coats, knee- 
breeches, worsted stockings, and brogues. The whole was 
genuine ; real tears and real convulsions ; and the performers 
had been trained by long practice to believe they were really 
| grieving for the best of fathers or husbands, as the case might 
lbe. The cry rose in a sort of crescendo, and drew a good 
deal of its eflort from the emulative force which one, who 
had been relaxing a little, would strike in with renewed 
vigor, and carry all the rest with him. Even at the edge of 
the grave they were socarried away by these violent emotions, 
as not to be inclined to stop and allow the clergyman to 
begin; but the undertaker, with much roughness and con- 
| tempt, rushed at them seriatim, shaking them, and addressing 
| them in what was decidedly bad language. 

This curious custom still obtains in many parts of Ireland. 

| —All the Year Round. 
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MEN WHO FACE DEATH. 
THE POLICEMAN, 


Don't you go and make any mistake! The pictures in the 
comic papers, and all the rest of the jokes about policemen, 
may be all very well in their way, ard I can laugh myself at 
a good joke at the expense of the Force, but for all that there 
is not as much in them as some of the would-be sharp ones 
make out. Most of ’em are as stale as they well can be, and 
though for anything I know they may have been to the point 
some time, they ain’t now-a-days, not bya long way. There’s 
{a saying about life not being all beer and skittles, and you 
; may take my word for it that life ain’t all cupboard courtship 
|forapoliceman. Even if he had the inclination for it, his 
| superiors would take precious good care that he didn’t spend 
| his time on @uty making love to cooks and feeding in gentle- 











tures and more jocund voice to a mournful key, the eflort at | men’s kitchens. That may be very well in a pantomime, but 
a composed and wistful sympathy in harmony with those of | jt’s about as much the real thing as pantomime fish and ‘car- 
the genuine mourners, wailing, not without impatience, it is! rots are ; and, whatever people may think, policemen don’t 
to be presumed, while the diggers proceeded with their task | always come up just when a fight is over, and it isn’t onl 





—here was the iron entering his soul. | women and little boys that they collar—I should like to see 

This official was lodged in the substantial family mansion | some of them that talk that way have to tackle some of the 
of the late owner, situated exactly in the centre of the pro-| customers that we have to do; they’d mighty soon alter their 
perty, a while, spacious-looking tenement, with many |tone, expect. Why, taking itall through, there’s few busi- 
windows. There he resided, with his numerous progeny, and | nesses as are more risky than a policeman’s. In plenty of 
from the great windows could conveniently see each cortege neighborhoods he goes on duty with his life in his hand, 
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People read and talk about the dangerous classes ,but it is the 
policeman that has to deal with ’cm, and it’s him as knows 
how dangerous they are. They know whether it’s only 
women and boys that we collar; they know who lays them 
by the heels, and they remember it, with a vengeance. “ Re- 
venge is sweet” is a motto with a good many of them, and 
when they are locse they will often go a long way to have it 
on the man that has been the means of caging them—that 
was low I came by the gash you see on the side of my face 
here. 

I had got a customer two years for stealing lead, and I was 
ene of those that escorted him to the van after he was sen- 
tenced, and as we passed along he growls out to me under 
his breath, “ You've scored this chalk, but you may lay any | 
odds that Pll score the next, if I have to die for it.” | 

I could tell that he meant what he said, and I bore it in 
mind. When he was out again, I kept well on my guard | 
whenever { saw him lurking avout; but at length he was too | 
sharp for me, 


his escape he got clean away, and he had sense enough not 
to hark back to his old London haunts while the search was 
hot; but about a year afterwards he did venture back, and L 
accidentally got wind of it. 

I knew that there was five pounds for any one who took 
him, and I had a pretty good idea that the governor of the 
prison he had broke out of would stand something more ; but 
more than al! that, 1—Well, I may as well say it: 1 had 
not been long in the Force at the time, and I wanted to show 
that I had something in me; and so, though I could have 
asked for help, | made up my mind to try to take him myself. 
I was twenty-seven at the time, stood five foot eleven, 


| weighed twelve stone—good fighting weight—and, though 1, the Mountain of the HLouse. 


say it that shouldn’t, the convict, escaped or unescaped, 
didn’t breathe that I feared to tackle single-handed, 

It was pot of the man himseif that L was afraid, though I 
knew he was a Tartar; what made the job so risky was the 
danger of being set upon by the whole of the gan: to which 


i 
|in which Isaiah, Amos and Ezekiel had been rapt to the same 
;place. No spot so consecrated by sacred lezen t exists on 
the surface of the earth. 
| The skill, the art, the mighty toil, that have been devoted 
to the adornment, and to the desecration of this most ancient 
|place of worship, have been of extraordinary magnitude. 
|The grandest legacy of Egyptian antiquity, thé Great Pyra- 
| mid, demanded, indeed, a larger amount of naked human la- 
bor; but in Moriah there is a compulsion of the features of 
Nature herself to the service of tie builder. In actual bulk, 
the Great Pyramid is to the Temple rock as tive to nine, if 
we descend but as far as the sills of the five double gates of 
If we carry the comparison 
| down to the level at which the lowest foundation of the walls 
|is inlaid in the rock at the angles of the enclosure, the bulk is 
| three times that of the Great Pyramid. The cubic contents 
| of the mason’s work may not amount to a tenth part of that 
piled up by Souphis. Bat the hill has boen honey-combed 


| he belonged, and who always west about together, vad would, | with chambers and galleries; an the declining part to the 


One rather foggy night I was passing the top of a dark |1 knew, think nothing of murdering a policeman. I waited | south covered with vaults and arches, to which Gizeh cau 
side-street, When hearing a rush, I wheeled round as quickly | a few weeks to see what chance might turn up,and at length | show no parallel. | No merely artificitl structure could have 


as Tcould—but too late. I just caught sight of the scoun- | one afternoon I heard that the gang had picked up some {so successfully resisted the r solute efboris of the .two 
drel inaking a swingeing Int at me with a bottle tied in a | Sailors, and were spreeing with them in a public-house some | military nations of the ancient work! to destroy it e 
> . oe 5 ¥ ! Y 


handkerchief, and the next instant I was stretched senseless. | 
I shall carry the mark of the blow to the grave with me, as 
you may sce, and it was pretty nigh carrying me to the grave ; 

was within half an inch of death, as you may say, for if it) 
had been half an inc! more on the temple it would have been | 


little distance from their regular lurk ; and thinking to my- 
self that [ might wait long enough without finding any much 
better opportunity, I determined to try my luck there and 
then, and down to this public-house I went. 


There was no one then particular in the bar, and so I 


vreatest 
; ence 
and to obliterate its memory. No other monument long sur- 
viving the era of Asiatic and Italian power, can ever, like the 
Noble Sanctuary, mark Ly its very ruins the suecessive pe- 
riods of its glory and its fall. 

If we regard not so much the evidence of the labor de- 








| 


an end of me. As it was, it laid me up for about three Passed through to the back, and there in a shut-in skitue | voted to the work of the Temple as the eflect produced on 


months, but beyond marking me, 
harm. | 
When I got on duty again I ssid nothing, but made up my 
mind that there should be a third chalk to the game between | 
me and the fellow that struck the blow. He had bolted as) 


three sailors in tow. I felt qualmish, but I knew that it 
wouldn’t do to give way to that feeling, and so seeing my 
gentleman there in the midst as large as life, | put on my 
boldest face, bounced into the alley, end shutting the door, 


it did me no permanent alley I caught sight of the gang, eight in number, avd with, the mind by its apparent magnitude, we may suggest the 


following comparisons; the length of the eastern wall of the 
Sanctuary is rather more than double that of one side of the 
Great Pyramid.» [is hei sht from the foundation on the rock 
at the south and near the northern angles was nearly a third 


} 


coon as he had done it, and hadn’t been heard of since; but Placed my back against it. Though the gang were taken by | of that of the Egyptian structure. If to this great height of 
for all that I felt quite sure he would turn up in his old lurk | Surprise, they acted cleverly enough ; they didn’t know | 152 feet of solid wall be added the descent of 114 feet to the 


again, sooner or later, for his wife and all his companions | 
were there. So I watched and watchel, and sure enough at, 
the end of a couple of years I spotted him again. I found 


which of them might be wanted, and not one of them said a 
word or moved an inch, but I noticed my man pick up a pot 


out that he had only been back a week when I caught sight Cnough that his real move was to be ready to fling it at my 


of him, and so I didn’t try to flutter the nest too soon. I let | 
three months go by, so that he might think he was a!l right, | 
and then I went in to score my next chalk. 

I reported him, and half a dozen of us were told oft to take 
him. Three went into the house afer him, two kept watch 
in the front, and I took my stand at the back, the way 
he was likeliest to come if he managed to make a run of it. 
As it turned out, he did make a run, or at any rate he got a 
start. 

It was a low-built house, and before those who went in 
could get up-stairs he dropped out of the bed-room window, 
coming down safely on his feet; but before he could take to 
his heels I was facing him, my right hand holding my stafl | 
ready-drawn behind my back, my left hand ready to collar | 
him. 

“ Oh, it’s you, is it?” he grinds out between his teeth, and 
before I could say a word or move an inch, he had whipped | 
out a large clasp-knife. I could see murder in his eye, and 
so I dashed in at once to seize him; but before I could lay 
hold of him he had gashed my hand to the bone—and then 
it was my turn. He was drawing back to make a running 
stab at me, when, quick as lightning, and with all the strength 
I could put into it, 1 swung round my right arm and caught 
him with the stafl full in the face, felling him like a bullock. 
He was quite senseless, and by the time the others got round 
Thad him quietly handeutfed. When we got him to the sta- 
tion we sent for a doctor to dress his wound, but he wouldn't | 
have it touched, and insisted upon being taken into court 
next morning with his face all marked; but though he cer- 
tainly looked horrible enough, he didn’t take anything by his 
move. He was well known, and +besides, though I struck 
with a will, I struck in self-defence, and for life. He had 
penal servitude, and he didn’t live to do his time out. 

That is the sort of customer a policeman has sometimes to 
tackle, ands he never knows the day or hour he may have 
to tackle. Men as are wanted will generally come quiet 
enough, when they find they are fairly dropped upon; but 
still you can never be quite certain of them; if the drink or 
the evil is in them at the time, they may take it into their 
heads to show fight, and when they do they’re not ‘particular 
to trifles—the first thing that comes handy they'll use. But, 
es I said before, it’s when they go in for being revenged on 
you that they are the most dangerous. It isn’t a case of 
fighting then; they don’t give you the chance to fight; 
they creep upon you—in the dark for choice—and are up 
to all sorts of cruel, cowardly ways of laming & man. 
Many a fine man has been made a cripple for life, in doing 
or for having done his duty as a policeman, and some have 
been killed outright. 

Then see how a policeman has to go into a row, and take 
his chance of what may happen from interfering with 
wild or drunken men with their blood up; again, see how 
he has to go into a house where “ Murder!” is being 
shouted, and where perhaps the first thing that meets his 
sight is a man more than half-mad, and slashing right and 
lett with a poker. Then there is being at fires, and being 
out in all sorts of weather, so that what with one thing 
and what with another, a policeman’s is both a hard job 
and a risky one. If there’s any one as thinks as it ain’t 
risky, just Jet em ask any policeman’s wife as cares for 
her husband how often she has lain awake, fearing that some- 
thing might happen to him, when he’s been on night duty in 
a Lad quarter! 

What class of criminals are the most dangerous for a po- 
liceman to have to deal with? Well, I hardly know ; the re- 
gulars, the “habitual criminals,’ as they are called, are 
much of amuchness, A sneaking thief may turn Turk upon 
you, while a burglar or garotter, as you might think likely 
to show fight, will often Ict himself be took as quietly as 
a lamb. The chance cases are often rougli ones. A mad- 
drunk sailor ain't a nice customer to handle, and a mad- 
drunk soldier—especially when he takes to the belt—is a 
decidedly nasty one ; and sometimes your swindling clerk, or 
absconding bankrupt, will show his teeth—pull out a pistol, 
or pick up a decanter or a chair, and talk of knocking your 
brains out if you lay a hand on him; though of course we do 
lay hands on ’em for all that. If you dash in boldly at them 
they generally knock under. 

‘oiners used to be about the worst, but there’s not many 
about now. There is one customer, however, as is more 
likely than not to make a fight of it before he'll be taken, 
and as is generally a tough un to fight, and that is the es- 
caped convict. Its generally a desperate hand that does 
manage to escape, and one that’s dreadfully fond of his 
liberty, and that knows that if he is took again he may bid a 
long good-bye to it. A gentleman of that stamp gave me the 
stiffest tussle I] ever had, and the one I’m proudest of, for 1 
fought him fair, and took him single-handed. When he made 











head if it should turn out that he was the man wanted. 

I caught his eye, and in an oft-handed tone said, “ Oh, you 
know it’s you I've come for, then; but take my advice, don’t 
do anything in the pot-throwing line. It will only make 
things worse for you, for the house is surrounded, and there 
are men cnough in reserve to take a houseful of you.” 

“T shall make it death or glory this time,” he answered, 
“and so here goes ;” and as he spoke the words he threw the 
pot as hard as he could, and then made a dash for a window 
at the end of the alley. The pot just skimmed my ear, and 
then I was on to him like a panther, and dragged him back 
just as he had got about half out of the window. I downed 
him, and had all but mastered him, when one of the gang, 
that had popped out as soon as my back was from the door, 
came running back to tell the others that it was all gammon 
ubout there being a reserve. This was enough for them. 
Without another word said, they made a rush towards me ; 
and, though I still held my man, my heart grew cold, anda 
prayer flashed through my mind, for I felt that I was face to 
face with death. I knew that they'd stick at nothing, and 
that the very same gang had kicked a man to death only a 
few months before. But I was in luck. 

I would have called to the sailors for help, but they looked 
helplessly drunk, and two of ’em was, but the third, as it 
happened, was only half-seas over. He was a big lump of a 
fellow, a Yankee mate, as I knew afterwards, and about as 
cool and bold a card as there well could be. As they sprang 
forward, so did he, and whipping out a revolver, says he, in 
an aggravating sort of way, “ Gentlemen, fair play is a jewel, 
and I like to see it respected—and so I will. ‘They are man 
to man, and pretty fairly matched, and if the officer can take 
him, he shall.” Whether or not he really would have fired 
at them, they must have believed so, for they slunk back. 
All the same they had done a good thing for tiecir mate. 

While this had been going on I had, without knowing it, 
slackened my hold, and my man, putting out all his strength 
in a sudden move, threw me ofl, and got on to his feet, and 
before I could close with him again, had drawn a life-pre- 
server. He made a dash at me with it, and aimed a crushing 
blow at my head, 

Fortunately it only reached my left shoulder, but even 
there it was a crippler for the time being, for I felt my arm 
drop useless to my side. He staggered a bit from partly 
missing his blow, and before he could recover himself I was 
alongside of him, and he went over like a ninepin, and held 
up his hands to have the bracelet put on. 

It was about.a two minates’ job altogether, but it was a 
mighty tough one, I can tell you, and a dangerous one too; 
and what I say is, that when people talk about policemen, 
they should remember that they never know the day cr hour 
when, in the way of duty, they may have to tackle a job in 
which their life is at stake.—Cassell’s. 

———_>——_——- 


THE TEMPLE AT JERUSALEM. 


No spot on the surface of the planet can appeal more pow- 
erfully to the imagination than the Great Altar Mountains of 
Moriah; no place is soluminous in historic associations. It 
is the very mooring-stone of monotheistic faith. On the 
rocky crest of its lofty summit, in the belief alike of the Jew, 
the Christian, and the Moslem, the veil that shrouda the in- 
visible world has been most often and most evidently raised. 
Hfere, according to the oral tradition handed down by eighty- 
eight successive occupants of the dignity of high priest, the 
common ancestor of all the Arabian tribes laid the wood in 
order for the meditated sacrifice of his sou. ere the shep- 
herd who won the throne on which, as reigning over an un- 
divided people, only three kings sat, saw the angel stand be- 
tween the earth and the heaven, with a drawn sword in his 
hand stretched out over Jerusalem. Here was bel®ved to 
dwell, at least for the 428 years of the first Temple, if not for 
the full millennium during which sacrifice was offered on the 
altar, the shadow of the cloud and the glory of the Shekina, 
and to whisper the small still voice of the Bath Col. Were, 
again, according toa second groap of sacred traditions, to the 
priest Zacharias, at the Feast of Lights in the 85th year of 
Herod the Great (when the course of Abia was in attendance), 
appeared an angel of the Lord standing on the right side otf 
the altar of incense. In one of the numerous chambers with- 
in that colossal wall sat the divine Child, in the midst of the 
elders of the Sanhedrim, both hearing them and asking them 
questions. Under the Royal Cloister, cresting the great 
southern wall, twenty years later, the Son of Mary walked in 
the winter, at the Feast of the Dedication. Here, again, in 
the belief of the present guardians of the Sanctuary, from 
the very place where Abraham, and David and Solomon had 
prayed, the great Arabian prophet took his upward journey, 
in & vision more momentous to the world than either of those 


| bed of the Kedron, and the further clevation of 169 feet at- 
tained by the pinnacle of the Temple porch, we have a total 


|and make a pretence of sipping at it, though I could sce easy | height of 426 feet, which is only 59 fect less than that of the 


Great Pyramid. The area of the face of the eastern wall is 
more than double that of one side of the pyramid. Thus the 
magnitude of the Noble Sanctuary of Jerusalem far exceeded 
that of any other temple in the world. ‘Two amphitheatres 
of the size of the Coliseum would have stood within its colos- 
sal girdle and left room to spare. The Coliseum is said to 
have seated 87,000 spectators, and accommodated 22,000 more 
in its arena and passages. For such a number to have been 
crammed within its circle, the space of each person must 
have been limited to 17 inches by 20 inches. Allowing two 
cubits each way or four square cubits for each worshipper in 
the Temple, the Sanctuary would have contained 30,000; the 
Chel, excluding the Priests’ Court, 26,000 more; and there 
would yet have been room in the Great Court ant the clois- 
_ to make the total reach to more than 210,000.—Adinburgh 
Review. 





ee 
AMATEUR GAMBLERS. 


Very few men can realize great misfortunes until they come 
upon them ; all seem to think that, by some special dispensa- 
tion, they will be spared the miseries common to most men 
and women. And this lack of the power of realizing what may 
and probably will happen to one’s self is the most prominent 
characteristic of the amateur gambler. ‘Thus it is that he is 
peculiarly the prey of the professional sharper. Trusting to 
luck rather than to carefully considered and weill-tried system, 
disregarding the dictates of common sense for the sake of § 
cherished idea, it would be strange, indeed, if fickle fortune, 
in the shape of long-headed, calculating knaves, did not play 
him false. It is the invariable aim of the amateur gambler to 
strive after a large haul—to make a small fortune by one 
stroke, Consequently, if he affects betting, he generally 
selects one or two favorite horses and backs them against the 
field, a policy which is, in the long run, notoriously a losing 
one, The smaller gains which he might perhaps reap by 
adopting the opposite course are not sufficient to satisfy his 
cupidity. Thus it is, too, that when he is, in slang parlance, 
very “ green,” he is ready to try his luck and cuteness against 
the card sharper's sleight-of-hand, and will continue the ‘rial 
long after events should hive shown him how unequal an one 
itis. Professional swindlers are perfectly acquainted with his 
many failings, and bait their hooks with « special eye to them, 
It may be said that men are rarely cheated except whon they 
are trying to obtain something at what they imagine to be an 
immense reduction from its actual value, or when they are 
endeavoring to get the better of some one else. There are 
very few amateur gamblers who would have the slightest com- 
punction in fleecing the card-sharpers, purse-trick men, 
gambling-board worthies, and other fellows who infest the 
country, of every penny they possess. Why, then, should 
there be a maudlin display of sentimentality over them, when, 
in trying to diddle others, they are, owing to the extra skill, 
— to the laxer principles of their opponents, diddled them- 
selves ? 

Amateur gamblers learn by experience. After being again 
and again undeceived, they cease to believe in those plilan- 
thropic beings who, through the medium of the public prints, 
offer, out of the kindness of their hearts, to invest a sum of 
money, large or small, in such a manner as to secure for their 
client a fortune. Of the more vulgar tribe of sharpers they 
learn to speak with unmitigated contempt. ‘They frankly 
acknowledge that they have been going on the wrong track ; 
they have been simply mad to attach any importance to the 
predictions of newspaper prophets, and will be misled by them 
no longer. Strangely enough, however, they still attach a 
degree of importance to the vaticinations of more mysterious 
(and more expensive) tipsters, and rarely think of investing 
their money until fortified by the opinions of these worthies. 
{hey make many attempts, too, to get information from 
‘reliable sources” and head-yuarters, The testimony of a 
stable-boy, in favor of a particular horse, transmitted to them 
through half-a-dozen equally respectable sources is, in their 
opinion, of so reliable a character that it would be a positive 
sin not to act upon it, They are sangnine to the last degree, 
and, in miny instances, very superstitions. ‘They are con- 
stantly on tLe look out for good omens, and persuade them- 
selves that they find them. They will do nothing to break the 
good spell which they imagine surrounds them, and in the 
matters of their dress and daily actions they pay deference 
to their superstition, doing so in so sly a manner that it is not 
surprising they are seldom detected. When their gambling 
propensities lead them in other directions than horse-racing 
they come to the conclusion that they ought to act upon some 
sort of system. Forthwith, then, they set to work to make 
one for themselves, which shall be at once extremely lucrative 
and unfailingly successfal in its operations. They persuade 
themselves that if they only do a certain thing fur a certain 
time, success must ultimately attend their efforts. At least, 
so they argue. But, asa rule, they have not suflicieat cool. 
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ness to act in accordance with their expressed convictions. 
If they are continually unfortunate throughout a trial, the 
probability is that they lose their tempers, and, as a natural 
sequence, their coolness. The result is rash and random play, 
which, of course, bas a decided tendency to make their 
position irretrievable. Very few amateur gamblers—when 
they are really playing for game, not for amusement—can 
endure a long run of ill-luck without manding, or 
begging, that the stakes may be increased. ‘Their demeanor 
shows how easily they may be manipulated by skilful hands. 
This is, indeed, their greatest danger. Whenever an amateur 
gambler loses his head—that is to say, parts with his self-con- 
trol—he is, being at the mercy of anyone who likes to tackle 





him, certain to get into further mischief. And if he goes on 


sufficiently long, and loses sufficiently heavily, he descends 
into a chronic state of recklessness and helplessness. He 
may, at the last, admit the folly of gambling, but it is excep- 
tional, indeed, that he does not look to that very thing which 
has ruined him to re-make him. Let him tut get back his 
own and he persuades himself that he would stop; but, until 
he has done that, he feels compelled to go on. Happy is he 
who is pulled up before he gets to this stage. 

The amateur gambler, of course, occasionally enters at last | 
into the domains of professionaldom. It appears surprising to | 
some people how easily he accommodates himself to his | 
degraded position, and becomes the duper rather than the | 
duped. But there is no occasion for astonishment. We have 
said that the habitual gawbler must be selfish or lazy. ‘The 
argument may be carried further, and it may be alleged against 
him that, if not positively immoral, he must be lax-principied. 
It only needs sufficient strain to break down his best resolu- 
tions and lead him into courses from which he at first shrinks, 
but to which he afterwards accommodates himself. It has 
been said that nothing so soon destroys the finer points of a 
man’s nature as systematic Rambling; it should be remem- 
bered that only those men whose natures are easily spoiled 
indulge in systematic gambling. ‘The gambling itself merely 
rubs the veneer off them, At the same time, it is unques- 
tionable that they might develop into much better men if this 
veneer, instead of being rubbed off, were constantly being re- 
polished. ‘Therefore, gambling may be credited with doing a 
very great deal of harm. Without describing how many 
families it has brought to beggary, how many young men it 
has checked in the midst of an apparently bright career, it may 
be taken for granted that the world would be a good dval 
better if there were no such thing. As a matter of policy, the 
amateur would do well to pause at the outset of his career, 
So long as he remains honest, and acts in a thoroughly 
natural manuer, he can never hope to do anything but lose his 
money a4 good deal faster and more easily than he gets it. If 
he wishes to gain, he must, at the very commencement, 
outrage his own best instincts. Happily, most men are not 

repared to do this without some preparation.—Liveral 
view. 
— ee 


AN OLD SCOTTISH AIR. 


At the close of the seventeenth century, some parts of Scot- 
land were still as much harassed by freebooters as the south 
of Italy and Greece are now infested by brigands. In these 


en's Farewell was the late Dr. Robert Chambers. He often | ple, although in both cases the immediate object—that of 





played it on the piano, to the accompanimen: of one of his | reducing hunger by a fish diet—was the same ; for aman ducs 


‘daughters, Mrs. Dowie. A short time previous to his 
|death, he begged for some music, and was gratified by her 
‘playing to him his favorite air, Macpherson’s Farewell. 
|'This incident has suggested to his surviving brother, Dr. 
W. Chambers, the writing of the subjoined verses, embody- 
ing the cheerful and kindly sentiments which he expressed 
until the last, and adapted to a copy of the air that he so 
;much admired. They are an attempt at reviving a lapsed 
|air, now upwards of a hundred and seventy years old. 


DR. ROBERT CHAMBERS’S FAREWELL, 


Farewell, my loving children dear, 
Who gather round my bed, 
My fleeting life is nearly gone, 
My pilgrimage is sped. 
Yet cheerfully, still hopefully 
And thankfully, will I 
Resign this feeble mortal frame, 
And fear not now to die. 


Farewell, the land o’er which I’ve roamed, 
The land of song and story, 
Where oft the brave have fought to save 
The Scottish name and glory. 
Yet cheerfully, still hopefully 
And thankfally, will I 
Resign this feeble mortal frame, 
And fear not now to die. 


Farewell, fair scene, my native vale, 
In beauty ne'er surpass’d, 
My friends, my books, companions all, 
On whom Ive looked my last. 
Yet cheerfully, still hopefully 
And thanktully, will I 
Resign this feeble mortal frame, 
And fear not now to die. 


In youth, I bore misfortune’s blast, 
But bright rewards were won ; 
And now, when passing to my rest, 
Isay: ‘‘ Tay will be done.” 
Thus cheerfally, still hopefully 
And thankfully, will I 
Resign this feeble mortal frame, 
And fear not now to die. 


One word alone, ere I am gone, 
Oh, live in peace and love, 
‘That when you've dree’d your earthly weiid, 
We all shall meet above. 
Thus cheerfu!ly, still hopefully 
And thankfully, will I 
Resign this feeble mortal frame, 
AND DIE AS MAN SHOULD DIE! 


——_>___—_. 





old times, the Scottish local authorities went to work in avery 
peremptory way when they chanced to catch a band of marau- 
ders. ‘The whole were summarily tried, hanged, and done 
with. Many who exposed themselves to} this merciless treat- 
ment might be gentlemen possessing some pleasant accom- 
plishments, but that made little difference. Numbers of 
“ pretty men,” as they were called, ended their days on the 
gallows. Very cruel all this, as some may think; the policy 
pursued, however, was efficacious in clearing the country of 
roving desperadoes—a hint worth taking by Italian and Greek 
authorities who play at catching, trying, and letting off the 
hordes of brigands whose continued existence is the scandal of 
Southern Europe. 

At the time referred to as regards Scotland, there was a 
noted Highland freebooter, James Macpherson, a man of 
mocommon personal strength, and an excelleut performer 
on the violin. He was really a ‘‘pretty man,” and con- 
sidering his musical abilities, it was a pity he followed the 

ession of robbing, and generally murdering those who 


SPLENDID POVERTY. 


Poverty, ay “splendid” poverty, is by no means excep- 
tional in this highly prosperous country, nor confined to any 
particular rank in life, and its varieties form a curious but 
painful study. The variety of its treatment, however, by those 
most interested—that is, by the poor themselves—is even 
more instructive. In London alone, a floating mass of over 
one hundred thousand men, women, and children, of all ages, 
openly proclaim their impecuaiosity, and enjoy the hospitali- 


of their respective workhouses. Of course the provincial 
guests swell this number by many hundreds of thousands. 
But when we consider the very many obstinate and incorrigi- 
ble poor, who, like our needlewoman, steel their hearts against 
the guardians’ flesh-pots, the army grows into a countless host 
of living skeletons, thinly but decently covered with the skin 
of society. For dearer than bread or meat (and God knows 
they are dear enough) are the few *‘sticks of furniture,”’ the 
cup of non-eleemosynary tea, the father’s Bible, and the 





the misfortune to fall into his hands. After holding 

the counties of Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray in fear for 
several years, he was seized by Duff of Braco, ancestor of 
the Earl of Fife, and tried before the Sheriff of Banffshire, 
November 7, 1700. At this period, the sheriffships were 
hereditary, with the power of adjudging to death, and 
such was the allotted fate of the handsome violin-player. 

When lying in prison under sentence of death, Macpher- 
son composed a song and air; the song referring to his 
conditfon, and the fortitude which he would show at his 
execution. According to tradition, when brought to the Gal- 
lows-hill of Banff, he played the tune on his violin, and then 
asked if any friend was present who would aczept the instru- 
ment as a gift at his hands. No one coming forward, he in- 
«lignantly broke the violin on his knee, and threw away the 

ments; after which, he submitted to his fate. If what is 

velated of Macpherson’s immense personal prowess be true, 
we would take leave to doubt his being left at liberty to play 
on the violin beneath the gallows; and this part of the story 
may be pronounced rather mythical. The sword of the free- 
booter is still preserved in Duff House, at Banff, and is a wea- 
on which sould be wielded only by a person of great muscu- 
ar strength. His bones were found a few years ago, and were 
allowed by all who saw them to be much larger than the bones 
of ordinary men. ; 
f& The song composed by Macpherson being of a coarse type, 
was in time superseded by verses by Burns, which were an 
improvement on those of the freebooter, the original air 
being preserved, and still known as Macpherson’s Farewell, 
or Rant. Like all he wrote, Burns's song bears the mark 
of genius. Lockhart has called it ‘ta grand lyric.” It be- 
gins as follows: 


Farewell, ye dungeons dark and strong, 
The wretch's destinie ! 
Macpherson’s time will not be long 
On yonder gallows-tree. 
Sae rantingly, sae wantonly, 
Sae dauntingly gaed he ; 
He played a spring and danced it round, 
Below the gallows-tree. 

Singularly graphic as are the verses of Burns, they too 
painfully portray the audacity of an unrepentant freebooter 
when about to expiate his crimes on the aahews, to have kept 
their place in popular appreciation. The song may be said 
to have gone completely out of use, and the very peculiar and 
beautiful air is in a sense lost. In short, the subject has 





mother’s china, the social pipe not ily d to Sun- 
day or Christmas-day, and the converse ranging over a wider 
field than fat of beasts and leanness of men. And yet they 





ties, in one form or the other (so dearly prized by our coroner), | * 


res dine upon a salmon, whatever he may be suspected cf 
doing on a herring. And the inevitable inference in the former 
case would be fatal to the customer ia the eyes of his trades- 
man, unless he could produce a patent of nobility wherein to 
wrap up the bloater, and convey it home.—Tinsley’s Magu- 
zine. 





a 
THE TOILETTE AND ITS DEVOTEES. 


The mere devotees of Fashion have been defined as a class 
of would-be-refined people, perpetually struggling in a race to 
escape from the fancied vulgar. Neatness in our costume is 
| needful to our self-respect ; a person thinks better of himself 
| when neatly clad, and others form a similar estimate of him. 
It has been quaintly said that ‘‘a coat is a letter of credit 
written with a needle upon broadcloth.” Character is indexed 
by costume. First impressions are thus formed which are not 
easily obliterated. Taste and neatness in dress distinguish the 
refined from the vulgar. Persons of rude feelings are usually 
roughly attired; they evince none of the grace and delicacy of 
the cultivated in intellect, morals, and manners. Girard, the 
famous French painter, when very young, was the bearer of a 
letter of introduction to Lanjuinais, then of the Council of 
Napoleon. The young painter was shabbily attired, and his 
reception was extremely cold; but Lanjuinais discovered in 
him such striking proofs of talent, good sense, and amiability, 
that on Girard’s rising to take leave, he rose too, and ac- 
companied his visitor to the ante-chamber, The change 
was so striking that Girard could not avoid an expression 
of surprise. ‘‘ My young friend,” said Lanjuinais, anticipating 
the inquiry, ‘‘ we receive an unknown person according to his 
dress—we take leave of him according to his merit.” Ben 
Jonson, in one of his plays, expresses the same opinion : 


** Believe it, sir, 
That clothes do much upon the wit, as weather 
Does on the brain ; and thence, sir, comes your proverb, 
‘The tailor makes the man.” 


One of our greatest historians say: ‘‘ Dress is characteristic 
of Ss, and s are the mirror of ideas. Old coats 
are essential to the ease of the body and mind; and some of 
the greatest achievements of men have been executed when 
the owners were in rags. Napoleon wore an old, seedy coat 
during the whole of thé Russian campaign: and Wellington 
wore one out at the elbow at Waterloo. Poets are proverbial 
for their penchant for seedy garments. A hat is the symbol 
and charveteristic of its wearer. It is a sign and token of his 
avocation, babits, and opinions—the creature of his phantasy, 
Minerva-l'ke, it bursts forth in full maturity from his brain. 
Extravagance, pride, cold-heartedness, and vulgarity, with 
many other of the ruling passions, may be detected by its 
form and fashion. One may ascsrtain whether a man is whim- 
sical, grotesque, or venially flexible in his taste, by this test. 
Much may be deduced from the style in which it 1s worn.” 
The celebrated poet and professor, Buschin, who was very 
careless in his dress, went out in his dressing-gown, and met 
in the street a c‘tizen with whom he was acquainted. ‘The 
gentleman, however, passed him, without even raising his hat. 
Divining the cause, the poet hastened home, and put ona 
cloak of velvet and ermine, in which be again went out, and 
contrived once more to meet the same citizen, who this time 
raised his hat and bowed profoundly. ‘This made the poet 
still more angry, when he saw that his velvet cloak claimed 
more respect than his professorship and poetical fame. He 
hastened home, threw his cloak on the floor, and stamped on 
it, saying, ‘‘Art thou Buschin, oram I?” Itis a well-known 
fact that ladies seldom become grey, while the heads of the 
‘lords of creation” are often early in life either bald or grey— 
sometimes both. Douglas Jerrold tells a piquant joke as 
follows: ‘* At a private party in London, a lady—who, though 
in the autumn of life, had not lost all dreams of its spring— 
said to Jerrold, ‘I cannot imagine what makes my hair turn 
grey; I sometimes fancy it must be the ‘‘ essence of rosemary” 
with which my maid is in the babit of brushing it.’ ‘I should 
rather be afraid, madam,’ replied the dramatist, ‘that it is the 
essence of ‘Time’ (thyme).”— Canadian Monthly. 
—— 
A CLOUD OF LOCUSTS. 
In an instant the enormous cloud which overshadowed them 











are thin enough as they sit there, watering their tea-leaves or 
their beer, and ‘‘ making believe” at eating butcher's meat out 
of the doubtful scraps they have collected; but they cling to 
the fact that they are still members of the outer world, and to 
tke hope that they may one day take a better place in il. 
Poor things! they do not often read the papers, and so are 
not troubled in their minds by crowner’s-quest law, and it will 
concern them still less when “ Death, knocking at the door,” 
shall find them ‘‘at home,” and seated in splendor to receive 
his morning call. Who shall presume to lift the veil from this 
or that skeleton, and at once measure the height from which 
it has fallen, and count the places in which it is broken? This 
one was rickety from its birth, and owed nothing to its parents 
but imperfect formation and evil example. It was physically 
impossible for it to earn money and make tissue; mind and 
body alike refused to share any responsibility of its future 
existence with the soul, which had to fight the battle of life 
alone. And this has been wasted by an accident, or stripped 
by disease. And this other has had its dainty flesh picked off 
by misfortune, as it is called, by the fangs of the law, or, 
‘* sharper than a serpent’s tooth,” by those of some relative or 
friend. There they all hang swinging on society's gibbet, 
their spare clothing flapping in the wintry wind, offenders 


settled on the ground. Nothing could be seen as far as the 
hozizon but the thickening mass. The camp was bestrewed; 
wagons and tents alike were vailed beneath the living hail. 
The Englishmen, moving knee-deep in the insects, crushed 
them by hundreds at every step. Although there was no lack 
of agencies at work for their destruction, their aggregate defied 
all check. The birds, with hoarse cries, darted down from 
above, and devoured them greedily; from below, the snakes 
consumed them in large quantities; the horses, buffaloes, 
noules, and dogs fed on them with great relish; and lions and 
hyenas, elephants and rhinoceroses, swallowed them down by 
bushels. The very Boshjesmen welcomed these “ shrimps of 
the air” like celestial manna ; the insects even preyed on each 
other, but their numbers still resisted all sources of destruc- 
tion. ‘The bushman entreated the English to taste the dainty. 
Thousands of young locusts, of a green color, an inch to an 
inch and a half long, and about as thick as a quill, were 
caught. Before they have deposited their eggs, they are con- 
sidered a great delicacy by connoisseurs, and are more tender 
than the old insects, which are of a yellowish tinge, and some- 
times measure four inches in length. After half an hour's 
boiling and seasoning with salt, pepper, and vinegar, the 
bushman served up a tempting dish to the three Englishmen. 
+ Ai 





against the creed of Mammon, which counts poverty among 
her least favorite sins. And who can tell, as the air stirs the 
rags which serve them for clothing, and shows here and there 
a gaunt bone instead of a well-turned limb, what shame they 
feel, agd how they shrink more and ‘more into themselves to 
avoid farther detection and exposure? If the ‘pride of life” 
be a sin, it is, alas, an indispensable condition of humanity, 
and we should like, in a certain sense, to see the man, above 
the condition of a street beggar, who would be willing to 
stand either at the Albert Memorial or at Aldgate pump, and 
make public confession that his purse, or his st h, is 





The i \ bered of head, legs, and skin, were eaten 
just like shrimps, and were found extremely savory. Sir 
John, who ate some hundreds, recommended his people to 
take advantage of the opportunity to make a large provision. 
At night they were all about to seek their usual beds; but the 
interior of the wagons had not escaped the invasion. It was 
impossible to enter without crushing the locusts, and to sleep 
under such conditions was not an agreeable prospect. Accord- 
ingly, as the night was clear and the stars bright, the astrono- 
mers were rejoiced to pursue their contemplated operations, 





but indifferently filled. He would, to be sure, infallibly be 
given into custody for begging in a royal park or in a City 
thoroughfare, as the case might be; but neither this, nor 
the consciousness that his indirect appeal would be abortive, 








jand d d it more pleasant than burying themselves to the 
| neck in a coverlet of locusts. Moreover, they would not have 
| had a moment's sleep, on account of the howling of the beasts 
| which were attracted by their unusual prey. The next day the 
sun rose in a clear horizon, and commenced its course over a 


deters him from taking a course which he avoids because | brilliant sky, foreboding heat. A dull rustling of scales 
simply it would make him either an object of public sym- | among the locusts showed that they were about to carry their 
pathy or ridiculous. And much as a man dislikes to be | devastations elsewhere; and toward eight o'clock the mass 


pitied, he shuns ridicule even more, which makes us feel that, | rose like the unfurling of an immense veil, and obscured the 
after all, there is a ridiculous side to poverty, on which the}sun. It grew dusk as if night were returning, and with the 


darning and the patching show more than un 


suspected holes, | freshening of the wind the whole mass was in motion. For 


ruined the tune. Only a few lovers of Scottish music know Mr. Scott cheapening a herring in Clare-market before he was | two hours, with a deafening noise, the cloud passed over the 


that it is to be found in ‘‘ Johnson’s Musical Museum,” vol. | called to the bar, and Lord Eldon buying a salmon at Grove’s, | darkened camp, and disap 
_ i, p. 187 (1787) Among the ardent admirers of Macpher- ‘after he was made Lord Chancellor, are two very different peor | After their departure the bushman’s predictions were found tg 


beyond the western horizon. 
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| ! 
be entirely realized. All was demolished, and the soil was' from them insensibly. Have not many seeds and germs of 
brown and bare. Every branch was stripped to utter naked- noble thoughts and actions been sown or planted in the 1m- 
ness. It was like a sudden winter settling in the height of pressionable minds of the young by works of fiction? Some- 
summer, or like the dropping of a desert into the midst of a times the novelist delights to turn out to the light the other 
land of plenty. The Oriental proverb which describes the | side of society, and makes the judge and the criminal change 
devastating fury of the Osmanlis might justly be applied to places, when regarded by the eye of the inner soul as they 
these locusts, ** Where the Turk has passed, the grass springs might be by the judgment of God. Or, again, he shows how 
up no more.”—<Adventures in South Africa. tnear the best things are to the worst; how philosophy, and 
i even philanthropy, may dwell in the breast of the villain or 

MOVING HOUSE. the murderer ; for human nature is sometimes a strange com- 

ani : : pound, anda man may be equally sincere both in good and 

Among the miseries which for various reasons we agree to jn evil. Are there not many lessons of religion and philo- 
treat rather with ridicule than with sympathy, few are more gophy to be learned from such creations? Or the genius of | 
acute than those connected witha change of house. It would the novelist may rise up against the conventionalities and 





be a curious inquiry why any evils which in themselves are | yespectabilities of mankind ; and some persons may fear that | 


real and serious should be regarded as placing their victim society will be undermined, and that it is bad for tne young | 
beyond the circle of a common humanity. Sea-sickness in- | to read such books, which were, perhaps, written in youth. | 
volves as much unhappiness for the time as the loss, say, of | But is the truth so conveyed really different from that of the | 
first cousin ; if more transitory, it-is more acute for the mo-| Gospel—that the Seribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat, but | 


ment, for few people lose theig appetite fora day on the | that the publicans and harlots shall enter into the kingdom of 
death of a relation, and still less do they contemplate suicide | heaven before them? Or the novelist may imagine the | 


as desirable under the circumstances. Yet one of these is! world under new conditions, and show us, not without the | 
almost an invariable, and the other a very common, result of | aid of supernatural machinery, pure reason and pure instinct 
sea-sickness. We sympathise, it would seem, only with those | jy their separate natures, now dividing, now blending; rising 
forms of suffering which are susceptible of poetic treatment; | to heaven or sinking to earth; unable to sustain themselves, 

















and in other cases we feel—to alter the ordinary 


saying—-that | ejther separate or united, in an alien world. Those are! mis- 


there is a comic side to the misfortunes of our best friends. | taken who suppose that the great novelist had no other ob- 
This excuse whatever its value, is not quite sufficient to ac- | ject in such works but to amuse the world, or that he did not 


count for the callous indiflerence with which we generally 
regard the victim of a change of houses. For surely there is 
something poetical about the feelings of a human being torn 
from the building which has become almost a part of him- 
self. He is not, we assume, about to cross the ocean, or to 
break off any habit of familiarity. He is merely moving to a 
distance of afew hundred yards, because some intrusive rail- 
way has demolished his former dwelling-place ; or because an 
increase of his family, or a desire for better accommodation, 
or the imperious wish of the ladies of his house- 
hold, has compelled him to shift his anchorage. How- 
ever slight the change may be, he is breaking innumerable 
threads of association, of whose force he was never before 
sensible. For many of them, it is probable that he is bope- 
lessly unable to account. He cannot tell how many social 
meetings have hallowed particular rooms for him, and left 
behind an odor perceptible to the imagination, if not to the 
senses. He can only dimly guess that certain marked stages 
in his domestic life have been connected in the background 
of his consciousness with particular rooms or pieces of furni- 
ture. Hawthorne argues in the “ House of the Seven Gables” 
that all this attachment to old places is an old-world super- 
stition ; and that in the coming days we shall be wiser, and 
change a house with the same facility as we now change a 
coat. Our remote descendants will revert to the nomad state, 
though their tents will be made of brick and mortar instead 
of canvass. They will scorn to be bound by sentiment to any 
particular plot of ground. It is hard to prophesy what may 
be the mental condition cf our remote posterity. A day may 
come when patriotism and family feeling may be regarded 
as idle superstitions ; and in that era, an attachment to any 
special lump of matter will be a weakness of which every 
luminary of the twenty-somethingth century will be heartily 
ashamed. But meanwhile every person in whom the imagi- 
nation is not quite an obsolete faculty clings more or less to 
an ancient Comicile. He feels a perceptible wrench upon 
quitting it; and is painfully sensible that he is passing one 
= milestone on his road to the grave.—Suturday 
Review, 
—_——_» —__—_ 


BISMARCK AND THIERS. 


Bismarck has the good wishes of the world, for he is one 
of those men who somehow or other establish a character for 
having “ agreeable impressions” of those whom they meet, 
and yet have everything all their own way. We were told 
that his impressions of Thiers were agreeable, yet Bismarck 
was not agreeable to the revictualling of Paris. We were 
told that his impressions of Jules Favre were agreeable, yet 
Bismarck was not agreeable to the passuge of a post-bag 
through the iron beit of the besiegers. We were told that his 
impressions of Mr. Odo Russell and his impression of M. 
Ponyer-Quertier were agreeable, yet neither gentleman exactly 
won Bismarck’s heart. Bismarck’s impressions are really 
agreeable, in consequence of his keenly-humorous conviction 
of a great fact. The great fact to which I refer is that it is 
possible to be an accomplished man of the world, to exhibit 
to the utmost refinement all the wiles of diplomatic finesse, 
and yet to mean nothing agreeable. Yet when Bismarck 
does not even appear to be agreeable, his harshness is, by his 
own account, thrust upon him by some extraneous irresistible 
force. At one time it is the King, at another the people, at 
another the military pariy. Bismarck makes a promise under 
a real pressure, to break it under a pretended one. In 1866 
Bismarck offered Napoleon some coal-fields near Saarbruck, 
if he would keep quiet during the bitter tift between Austria 
and Prussia. In 1867 Napoleon claimed as the reward of his 
heroic neutrality the stipulated prize; but Bismarck politely 
regretted his inability to surmount the grave obstacles to the 
arrangement interposed by the popular will. Bismarck on 
another occasion stated that he personally would be satisfied 
with the dismantling of Metz, but he really could not gratify 
Thiers on the point, because of the cruel Meltke and the 
inexorable military party. Here, then, is to be found the 
most giaring point of contrast between Louis Adolphe Thiers 
and Otto Bismarck. Thiers persuades himself that he is 
strong, where he is weak. Bismarck persuades other people 
that he is weak, where he is strong. Thiers and Bis- 
marck both believe in themselves, if not in the 
most noble, certainly the most useful faith under 
heaven. Thiers is absorbed only in his own merits. 
Bismarck pretends to be absorbed only in the merits 
of everybody else. It would be hard to refute the cynic who 
should observe that Thiers is Bounce, Bismarck Blarney per- 
sonified, two splendidly-rewarded virtues, of which it is 
difficult to decide for certain which reflects the greater credit 
on human nature.—Dark Blue. 

——————— 


THE NOVELIST’S ART. 


Novels exercise a wonderful influence over us, greater, 
probably, in the present age than ever before. They form a 
new clement of literature which was unknown to the an- 
cients; they not only add to the stock of harmless amuse- 
ment—which is no small matter—but the nuvel of a great 
writer may justly be considered as one of the ties that bind 
us to one another—one of the common interests of society. 
They lower or elevate the taste of a nation; they enlarge our 
knowledge of human nature; they show the world to us in 
many new lights and aspects. We do not imagine that we 
learn anything from them, because we are always learning 


intend the hope of life and immortality to shine throngh 
them —Prof. Jowett—Funeral Sermon of Lord Lytton. 
—_——__~>__—_——- 
A STRANGE BEAST. 


While the steamship Nevada was about eighty miles off 
one of the minor isles of Mitronasia, on its way up from Aus- 
tralia to this port, at about six o’clock in the morning, a 
strange animal of a dark figure was observed to alight on the 
highest peak of the forward mast. Attracted by its peculiar 
appearance, the officer of the deck, Mr. Burns, the second 
mate, offered one of the sailors a small bonus to secure it. 
The man clambered up the mast with a heavy cloth in his 
hand, and after a slight struggle, in which he was severely 
bitten on the hand, it was secured. Bringing it to the deck, 
on examination the beast proved to be a fine specimen of the 
species of the vampire tribe. This animal closely resembles 
the terrodactyl of the antediluvian ages. In appearance it is 
a huge bat, on hasty examination. It is in the head of the 
animal, however, that the main distinction is found ; that of 
the present one is a perfect counterpart of the black-and-tan 
terrier dog. Its teeth are over half an inch in length, and 
are called in constant requisition to denounce all attempts at 
familiarity. When flying, the wings of this ill-omened beast 
stretch, from tip to tip, at least five times the diameter of its 
body. It is of a deep jet black color, the body being covered 
with a heavy fur. It is very savage, being constantly on the 
alert to attack any person approaching it. Whether this 
animal is a full and perfect vampire, whose feats of lulling 
man to sleep with the waving fan motions of its wing, while 
sucking in the victim’s very heart blood, is yet a question, 





for as yet it has not been examined by any scientific men. 
Its appearance is, however, enough to suggest the truth of 
such a horrible surmise. Be it as it may, the little Mitron- 
asian Island has always borne a weird and frightful reputa- 
tion among the native inhabitants of the adjoining towns. 
Strange stories of cannibalism, tales of savage idolatrous 
practices, poison valleys, etc., are constantly connected in 
their minds with its name, and in the small matter of being 
possessed of blood-in-bibing vampires in addition to all the 
other horrors, few of them woul think the matter extra- 
ordinary or the least Coubtful.—San Francisco Alta. 
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MY STUDY. 


Yes! Contemplation hath her holy nooks! 

Thou’rt one of them, my Study, in my eyes; 

And thee I love, and as devoutly prize, 

As can their palaces great kings or dukes. 

Behold! thy morn-illumined window looks 

On roses, daisies, butterflies, and bee: ; 

On the towered town-clock, yonder blue-dim trees, 

And far horizon hills, with viewless brooks. 

Here is my desk, and there my shelves of books, 

‘Topped with a bust of Samuel at his prayers, 

Who fronts a pictured man of reverend hairs, 

And brow that frowns with grave and just rebukes. 

Thee Morns I give ; then haste to April's rooks, 

Or Summer's bean-fields, Autumn’s purple hills, 

Or fruitful hazels fringing hermit rills, 

Or to her ripe fields and her wealthy stooks ; 

For every day must have its playful hour, 

In haunts of men, or Nature’s sunny bower. 
—Chambers's. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 





A New CanprpaTe ror Honors.—Miss Runyon, daughter 
of Judge Runyon, of Plainfield, N. J., 1s coming before the 
public as a reader and general instructor in elocution. The 
lady has read in Elizabeth within a few days, and she gave 
very great satisfaction. She has a voice of great sweetness 
and volume, and a person at once handsome, commanding, 





and full of forcible gestures. Miss Runyon will doubtless take 
high rank as an artist. 

Mr. John Snedecor, the well-known picture-dealer of Broad- 
way, in anticipation of an early departure for Europe, hes 
placed his entire collection of paintings and water-color draw- 
ings on exhibition at the Somerville Gallery, No. 82 Fifth 
Avenue, and will offer them for sale on the evenings of Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday of next week. 


The Anglo-American, the Societe du Cable Transatlantique, 
and the New York, Newfoundland and London telegraph com- 
panies have agreed to amalyamate. 

A letter from Zanzibar, dated February 12, states that Sir 
Bartle Frere’s mission to the Sultan has failed. The Sultan 
refuses to make any concessions beyond those contained in the 
treaty of 1845, and ia said to have sent to the British Envoy a 
reply which ‘‘ rendered farther negotiation with him not only 
useless but also derogatory.” 

In the Dominion Parliament, on Wednesday, a division took 
place on Mr. Huntington’s motion for a committee of inquiry 
into the matter connected with the Pacific Railroad. The 
majority against the motion, and in favor of the Government, 
was 31. This is considered a test vote, and indicates the 
strength of the Government in the new House. 


Prinoe Frederick Charles of Prussia has commenced a tour 





of inspection through the newly acquired provinces of Ger- 


many. He goes to Metz in the first instance, and after 
inspecting this fortress and those adjacent, will proceed to 
Strasburg. 

‘Tinfoil is proposed as a substitute for wall paper by a writer 
in the French ** Revue Hebdomadaire de Chimie,” a publica- 
tion devoted to scientific and industrial chemistry. It is said 
that colors cau be applied to this material, and that in respect 
to decoration and durability it is superior to the paper ordi- 
narily 1 use. 

The counsel who acted for the Benchers of the Inner Temple, 
in the recent case of Mr. Edwin James, have presented their 
fees to him, 

The report that Charles Francis Adams, Jr., has sailed for 
Yienna, as Commissioner to represent Massachusetts at the 
exposition, has no foundation. 

The Landwehr Verein is arranging for a celebration of the 
anniversary of the conclusion of the Frauco-German war. 

M. Ernest Renan has returned to Paris from a long visit to 
Italy. He has brought back ample materials for a new work. 
The subject has not been made public. 

A shrewd old gentleman once said to his daughter: ‘ Be 
sure, my dear, you never marry a poor man; but remember 
that the poorest man in the world is one that has money and 
nothing else.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s is the 12th administration which has been 
in office in the reign of Queen Victoria. The 12 Premiers 
have been as follows: Viscount Melbourne, who was in offiee 
at the Queen’s accession ; Sir RK. Peel, 1841; Lord J. Russell, 
1846; Earl of Derby, 1852; Earl of Aberdeen, 1852; Viscount 
Palmerston, 1859; Earl Russell, 1865; Earl of Derby, 1866; 
Mr. Disraeli, 1868 ; Mr. Gladstone, 1868. 

According to the Commercial Bulletin, the United States 
consumes considerably more than one-half the product of 
Malaga raisins, the aggregate being last year about 1,500,000 
boxes of 25 pounds each, and the consumption in this country 
amounting to 900,000 boxes, Layer raisins have fallen off in 
quality, and ‘* first-class loose muscatols” have advanced to the 
first place. 

Gastronomers will be glad to learn that pigeons can be 
nurtured to the fatness and delicacy of ortolans by feeding then 
with wheat steeped in cod-liver oil. ‘Those who have partakeu 
of pigeons thus fattened say that itis the pleasantest way of 
taking cod-liver oil yet tried by them, 

A ship canal across the State of Michigan, connecting Lakes 
Michigan and Erie, would be of incalculable benetit to the trade 
and commerce of the Northwest. ‘This, with a ship canal 
around the Niagara Falls, connecting Lakes Erie and Ontario, 
and then the improvement of the St. Lawrence River for ship 
navigation to the Atlantic, would solve the transportation 
problem effectually, ‘These enterprises should receive support 
and encouragement. 

A man named Henri Devries has just died’ at Beneden- 
Kuijpe, in Holland, at the age of 108 years. 

Reports from Prince Edward [eland indicate that the friends 
of annexation to Canada will be beaten at the approaching 
election. 


The Montgomery Advertiser, speaking of the cotton crop for 
this season, says: ‘*'The money paid for it in its raw state will 
not fall far short of $330,000,000, Of this sum about $35,000,- 
000 will have gone to speculators and first purchasers, leaving 
295,000,000 to the prod Alab ‘s share of this mag- 
nificent sum is nearly $35,000,000—estimating her crop at 
400,000 bales.” 

Peru means to be enterprising, though she has to borrow 
money to do it. The recent stoppage of the work on public 
improvements in consequence of the lack of funds will be per- 
manently remedied by the negotiation of the remainder of the 
loan of 1872 for $150,000,000, and the probable success of the 
negotiation is cause for great jubilation in progressive circles, 
Meanwhile, a temporary loan as been effected with the Lima 
banks, so that money enougk has been secured to enable the 
railroad builders to continue operations. 

The trade of Uruguay, containing a population of 3,000,000, 
is concentrated at Montevideo and Buenos Ayres, emounting 
to about $80,000,000, gold, per annum, and the United States 
have only $8,000,000 of it. The American Consul there urges 
more steam communication with Atlantic South America, and 
says that agricultural tools and machinery, manufactured 
articles, pact and valuable packages of goods, and numerous 
specialties, may find a market. He holds that, by extending 
steam navigation to Montevideo and Buenos Ayres from Rio, 
3,000,000 more consumers would be reached. 

As a consequence of the artillery experiments made recently 
at Calais, the Creusot works have just received an order for 
steel cannon far the French Government. 


President ‘Thiers has received an invitation from the Em- 
peror of Austria to attend the Vienna Exhibition, 


King Lunalilo, the new monarch of the Sandwich .Islands, 
has made the tour of his kingdom in the United States steam- 
ship Benicia, on the invitation of Admiral Pennock. The 
King will come to San Francisco with Gen. Schofield, to make 
a tour of tho United States. 

The council of foreign bondholders, in London, have opened 
communications with the new Samana Bay Company with a 
view to bringing about an equitable arrangement of their 
claims on the Republic of Santo Domingo. A memorial pro- 
pounding the whole case has been forwarded to the Government 
of Santo Domingo. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship St. Louis, Capt. Rathbun, arrived 
here from Central Americau ports on the 16th ult. No news- 
papers have been received by ker. When she left the port of 
Salvador, there was a report there that the city of San Salvador 
had been destroyed by a great earthquake on the 4th. The 
telegraph lines to the port also being down, no details could 
be had wher she was leaving. 

Mr. Gladstone has recommended that a pension of $1254 
year be paid to each of the three sisters of the late Lieut. 
Waghorn, the pioneer of the overland route to Indie. 


Mr. Mills, of the American Peace Society, is about to return 
with an encouraging report of his mission to Europe in the 
interest of arbitration in place of war. ; 

Fifty years ago there were only a few hundred thousand tons 
of coal raised in Germany, where now about 20,000,000 tons 
are mined as cheaply as in England before the price advanced. 


The high price of iron is embarrassing British shipbuilders. 
Finding they could not safely take contracts one firm, the 
most extensive on the Tay, recently discharged 150 of their 
workmen. 

Sheffield (Eng.) trade reports state that the United States, 
Canada, India, Egypt, and several of the Jaiger colonies are 
taking large lots of Bessemer steels rails; and Brazil, Egypt, 














and India take a fair quota of locomotives, 
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There is a great scarcity of coal in New Zealand, and prices 
have advanced to “ famine rates.” 

A couple living in Mollis, Canton Glarus, Switzerland, cele- 
brated their diamond wedding, on the 25th ult., sixty years 
after their marriage in the church of that place. The husband 
is 86 and the wife 82 years of age. Both are still hale and 
hearty. 

An English contemporary says that “‘it is again stated in 
quarters generally well informed, aud, indeed, many recent 
events tend to show that the statement is well founded, that 
the preliminaries of a marriage have been arranged between 
the Duke of Edinburgh and the Grand Duchess Maria Alexan- 
drovna, only daughter of the Emperor of Russia.” 

The obituary of the London Zimes of Monday the 10th ult., 
contained, in addition to the death of six ladies and gentlemen 
at ages varying from 70 to 79 years of age, seven octogenarians 
—viz., five gentlemen and two ladies, whose united ages 
amounted to 582 years, giving an average of rather more than 

8 3 years to each, ‘The following were their respective ages :— 
80, three at 82, 83, 86, and 87 years. 

A London paper says that there are good times in store for 
oyster-eaters. A new bed has been discovered between Fleet- 
wood and Whitehaven of almost exhaustless dimensions, being 
calculated to cover 800 square miles, the oysters lying two or 
three feet deep. ‘The fish is said to be remarkably fine and 
well fed, and of a delicate flavor, though the outside shell 
appears to be somewhat large and rough. Near Fleetwood the 
oysters sell at 2s, per score, 

Lewiston, Maine, has $7,500,000 invested in cotton and 
woollen mills, employing 3,391 males and 3,686 females, and 
making 22,000, miles of goods aunually. 

It has been found that in nearly every civilized country, the 
tree that bears the most fruit for market is the axle-tree. 

Are blacksmiths who make aliving by forging, or carpenters 
who do a little counter-fitling, any worse than men who sell 
iron and steel for a living ? 

Aservant in the house of a gentleman who was a great 
collector of old china bad the misfortune to break a valuable 
vase. As he was in the act of picking up the pieces, a visitor 
was shown into the drawing-room. ‘‘ Oh, sir,” cried the ser- 
vant, ‘can you tell me what this is?” ‘‘That? Why, old 
Dresden to be sure.” ‘*Oh, how fortunate, sir!’ was the 
reply. ‘1 was very much afraid it was new.” 

A shoemaker of Aberdeen bad fallen into a fortune, after 
having fillen into several misfortunes, chiefly of feminine 
causes, He sought to divoree his wife, and she sought to 
divorce kim, and in the various suits some £2,000 or £3,000 
was spent. Lord Deas, during a dispute about the wife’s ex- 
penses, asked, ‘* How would this shoemaker have got justice 
if he had been obliged to stick to his last?” The Lord Presi- 
dent instantly answered, ‘‘ He would have required to have 
spent his awl.” 

California papers think that tourists will find that State 
particularly attractive this year, and the hotel and means of 
transportation improved in many respects. They are promised 
a wagon road into the Yosemite ; two new and large steamers 
on Lake Taboo ; good facilities for reaching, and good houses 








| and the Cantabs from 38 to 42 strokes. The time of the race 
| was 20 minutes and 35 seconds. . 

| ‘The crowd assembled to witness the contest is believed to 
' have been the largest ever congregated on a similar occasion. 
| Among the distinguished persons present was the Prince of 
Wales, who, with his children, occupied a place on the um- 


pire’s boat. 


Edward Noyes, the American who is charged with being im- 
plicated in the frauds on the Bank of England, was again 
brought before the Lord Mayor, at the Justice-room of the 
Mansion House, on the 21st ult., for examination. Among 
the witnesses examined was the manager of the Continental 
Bank, who, upon being shown a photograph of Bidwell, identi- 
fied him as the person who opened an account with that in- 
stitution under the name of Horton. ‘The manager also gave 
the details of several extensive transactions had with the Bank 
by Bidwell, and expressed his belief that Noyes was merely a 
clerk for the really guilty parties. The examination was 
further adjourned. 

Twenty-five hundred coal miners in the Bolton-Farnworth 
district have struck work. 

An insane American appeared at the lodge gate of Windsor 
Castle one day last week, and dsmanded admittance to see the 
Queen, alleging that she was his mother. He was arrested by 
the guards, and upon being threatened with incarceration in a 
mad-house, promised to return to the United States. 

A ‘‘conference” in Sheffield has declared in favor of a Re- 
public in England. 

In consequence of the high price of iron, a well-known firm 
of Dundee shipowners has been compelled to dispense with the 
services of 150 workmen, 

A man named George Collins, who was convicted of robbery 
with violence at the February session of the Central Criminal 
Court, was flogged in the yard at Newgate lately. He was 
sentenced to five years’ penal servitude and forty lashes with 
the ‘‘cat,” which was wielded by two warde1s from Holloway 
Prison, who each gave twenty strokes, 

A private of the 52nd Regiment has been apprehended at 
Aldershot, charged, upon his own written confession, with the 
murder of Maria Clouser, at Eltham. ‘The confession was in 
the prisoner's own handwriting, giving every detail, and stated 
where the hammer with which the crime was committed was 
purchased. 


The Adjutant-General of the Forces has issued a general 
order with a view to the further employment of soldiers at 
trades, and the formation in each regiment of an efficient pio- 
neer force. : 

The Princess of Wales presided at the distribution of medals 
gained by the students of the Female School of Art, Queen- 
square, Bloomsbury, on Wednesday, the 26th ult., in the 
theatre of the University of London, Burlington-gardens. 

A London policeman has been sentenced to a fine of £3, or 
three months’ imprisonment, for drunkenness while on duty. 


At Hertford, a woman named Nash has been sentenced to 
five years’ penal servitude for shooting a policeman with in- 





at the new and magnificent Mount Shasta region. The fact 
should be impressed upon tourists that from April to the close 
of June is much the best time for seeing California in its verdure 
and beauty, while the least amount of dust is then encountered 
on the overland railroad and other roads. 
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Avyen’s AMERICAN ALMANAC has arrived, and is now ready 
for delivery, gratis, by our druggists, to all who call for it. 
Our readers may be surprised to know that this little pam- 

hlet, which has become so much a favorite in our section, 
has quife the largest circulation of any one book in the world, 
except the Bible. It is printed in many languages, and scat- 
tered through many nations, as well as supplied to almost 
the entire population of our own vastdomain. Every family 
should keep it, for it contains information which all are lia- 
ble to require, when sickness overtakes them, and which may 
prove invaluable from being at hand in season. If you take 
our advice, you will call and get an Aver’s ALMANAC, and 
when got, keep it. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 





Tue Race setwren Oxrorp anp Cambrince.—The race be- 
tween the Oxford and Cambridge boat crews took place on 
Saturday afternoon on the River Thames. As is usually the 
case on such occasions, there was great excitement in London, 
and business was almost entirely neglected, 

People left the city in great crowds at an early hour in order 
to secure eligible positions on the banks of the river from 
which to view the contest. A dense fog prevailed early in the 
morning. 





The betting was at first entirely in favor of Cambridge, and 


tent to do him grievous bodily harm. 


The London and South Western Railway Company hay- 
ing found that fire made with coal and chalk auswers admirably, 
has ordered a truck-load of chalk to be sent to all stations, 

The Trinity House Corporation have accepted the tender of 
Sir W. A. Kose and Co., of |London, for no less than 75,000 
gallons of colza oil for the English and colonial lighthouses. 


The prizes won by the English volunteers during their visit 
to Belgium, last summer, have been distributed at the Man- 
sion House by the Lady Mayoress. 

The Northern Circuit bar have forwarded to Sir John Cole- 
ridge a unanimous protest against his having taken the prose- 
ention of the woman Cotton, who is charged with the West 
Auckland poisonings, out of the haads of the Attorney-General 
of the County Palatine of Durham. 

The West Yorkshire colliers have received an advance of ten 
per cent. on their present wages. Should any further rise 
take place in the price of coal, the mill-owners of Leeds and 
the ers have determined to close their mills three days a 
week, 


The praiseworthy desire of a Clerkenwell grocer to ‘ ad- 
vance with the times’’ has brought him into serious trouble. 
Mr. George Brown, the enterprising trader in question, has 
advertised a startlingly cheap tea—a “ noted mixture,” in fact 
—at only eightpence per pound. A customer who had reason 
to quarrel with the quality of this remarkable article, sub- 
mitted it to analysis, and found that it was very notable in- 
deed. It consisted of “ iron filings and clippings, gritty mat- 
ter, foreign stalks, and small fragments of wood.” A magnet 
which was thrust into the mixture brought out of it a large 
number of iron particles. Mr. Brown's advocate pleaded 
caveat emptor, of course, and asked the people of Clerkenwell 
what kind of tea they expected to get for eightpence a pound. 
The magistrate did not swallow this excuse, and in consequence 
sent the defendant to prison for six months under the new 


so strong was the impression that the Cantabs would win, that | adulteration act. 


two to one was offered on them. Suddenly, however, Oxford 
became the favoritc, a romor having gained currency that the 
Cambridge c: ew had been overworked, and that some of them 
were sick, which proved to be entirely without foundation. 

About one o'clock the fog cleared away and the weather be- 
came warm avd delightful, the san shining with great bril- 
liancy. Both shores o' the ‘Thames, from Patney to Mortlake, 
became lined with spectators, and the bridges were packed 
with dense masses of people. Shortly before two o’closk 
the Thames Conservancy, Press, and police boats arrived at 
Putney, and the river was cleared for the race. The colors 
of the respective crews, light and dork blue, were displayed 
on all sides, in the shape of flags, handkerchiefs, neckties, 
and roseites, It was noticed that the Oxford crew took their 
usual practice during the morning, but the Cantabs did not 
show, which probably led lo the rumor of some of them being 
sick. 

Soon after two o'clock the boats got into position, and the 
start was effected at 2:31. Cambridge took the lead immedi- 
ately at a very rapid stroke, and were a fair distance ahead of 
their competitors to Bishop's Creek, three furlongs from the 
starting point. Here the Oxfords spurted vigorously and drew 
up, passing the Cantubs at the soap-works, a mile and four 
furlongs from the Aqueduct Bridge. The steady stroke of the 
Cantabs soon afier began to tell on their opponents, and in a 
few moments Cambridge had resumed the lead. 

The race wos practically over at Corney Reach, Cambridge 


thereafier mointaining the lead and winning easily by three 
lengths. 


The race was over the usual conrse, from Putney to Mort- 
lake. a distance of four miles and two furlongs. 
Che Oxford crew rowed from 39 to 48 strokes per minute, 


A deputation representing 4,000 Nonconformist ministers 
lately waited upon the Archbishop of Canterbury at Lambeth 
| Palace, and asked his Grace to support the second reading of 
jthe Bill for legalising marriage with a deceased wife's sister 
| when it came before the House of Lords. 'The Archbishop, 
while unwilling to express any decided opinion respecting the 
measure, promised to give the matter his best consideration. 


’ The last publication of the British death-rate and its causes 
is curious reading. One man died from the bite of a cat; and 
two more from the bites respectively of a ferret and an adder. 
Avother was stung tu death by bees. A man and a boy died 
of falling from velocipedes, and an old lady was killed by 
injuries inflicted by that agreeable machine. ‘The swallowing 
of a shell, a screw, and a cherry-stone put a period to the lives 
of three infants, while two died of putting one a stone, the 
other a bead into the ear. Swallowing bones sent three peo- 
ple out of the world, swallowing coirs finished two, and 
swallowing a pin quicsly pricked on giim Death for one. A 
scratch from a thorn killed a woman of middle age ; improper 
medicine poivoned eight people, and improper food five. 

our hundred and forty-four young children were smothered 
by bed-clothes ; and 930 persons during the year lost their 
lives in railway accidents. The proportion of suicides to every 
million of the population is about 70—the deaths by hanging, 
the knife and drowning being most numerous. Heart disease 
the year's record shows to be increasing—a state of things 
which is said by eminent physicians to be caused by the greater 
— and tear of business and the increased mental activity of 
the age. 


| A few days ago Mr. Howel Pugh, of Tyddyn-bach farm, in 
| the parish of Llanfachreth, near Dolgelley, North ‘Wales, dis. 
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covered a vault, containing human remains, in a field which 
he was preparing to plough. ‘The field rises abruptly in the 
centre, like several other fields in the locality, and on this 
eminence stood, and had stood, it may almost be said, from 
time immemorial, a huge stone, which interfered with plough- 
ing operations. Mr. Pugh, therefore, determined to move it, 
though the task was one of considerable difficulty. It was at 
first proposed to resort to blasting, but eventually the stone 
was dragged away by a team of horses. A deep hole was then 
found on the spot which had been covered by the stone, and 
at the bottom of the hole very dark earth mixed with stones. 
With the aid of a crowbar Mr. Pugh discovered that there was 
probably a cavity lower down, and a little excavation revealed 
a stone vault, containing human remaius, a brass dagger, and 
agoldring. It is suggested that the tomb is that of a soldier 
who fell in one of the battles which were fought in this locality, 
and that several similar tombs might be discovered. The 
stone, it is said, bore no inscription. The farm is the property 
of Mr, John Vaughan of Nannau. 


THE CONTINENT. 


A court-martial sitting at Versailles has sentenced M. Pelix 
Pyat to death én contumaciam. 

In the Assembly on Satarday last there was an excited debate 
over Prince Napoleon’s petition praying for the restoration of 
his rights as a citizen, and remonstrating against his illegal 
expulsion from France. 

Minister Dufaure, on the part of the Government, refused 
to accept the Special Committee’s report on the subject, 
which was conservative in character, and, by implication, 
censured the Government. He argued that the Bonaparte 
Princes rejected the decree which deposed their dynasty, 
therefore it was impossible to treat them as mere citizens. 
He spoke in terms of scathing contempt of the cop d'etat 
on which the power of the late Emperor was founded. 

M. Depevre, on behalf of the committee, repudiated any in- 
tention of censuring the Government, and defended the 
report. 

Minister Dufaure, to remove all doubt as to the opinion 
of the Chamber, then submitted a bill exiling the Bonaparte 
family, and moved the simple order of the day, which, after 
prolonged excitement, was adopted by a vote of 347 to 291. 
The French Assembly has been debating for two days the 
Lyons Murcipality bill. The discussion on Tuesday closed 
with a remarkable scene. 

M. Le Royer, a Radical, described the committee’s report 
which accompanied the bill, as trumpery. 

The Marquis de Grammont bitterly retorted, and accused 
the deputy of impertinence. 

President Grevy called the Marquis to order, but the latter 
refused to retract his language. 

The members of the Right, exasperated at the call to order, 
threatened to quit the chamber. 

President Grevy made a dignified speech, in which he inti- 
mated that he should resign, and declared the sitting ended. 

The House broke up amid the intensest. excitement. 

Deputies of all shades of political opinions waited on M. 
Grevy on Tuesday night, and begged him to overlook the 
incident. 

The town of Berga, captured by the Carlists, is said to have 
been saturated with petroleum and burned by the ivsurgents. 
It had 6,000 inhabitants, a hospital, and several convents. 

The people of Barcelona, excited by the burning of Berga, 
threaten reprisals against the clergy and other Carlist sympa- 
thizers. 

Lawlessness, violence, burning of churches, and massacre 
of priests is the rule in Barcelona. 

Catalonia is to be declared in a state of siege. 

Order is maintained in Malaga by 10,000 armed citizens who 
keep out the regular troops. 

The Carlists aim to make Pampeluna their base of opera- 
tions against Madrid. 

The Carlists’ Committee in London contradict the reports 
that Don Carlos has gone to Geneva, and that he has abdicated 
in favor of his son. 

‘The people of Barcelona have killed eight thieves. 

A later dispatch says that the Carlists are receiving supplies 
of arms, ammunition, and provisions in various ways, but 
mostly by sea. A body of 400 Carlists, recruited in Navarre, 
last week, were equipped almost as soon as their organization 
was effected. 

Senor Elio, who was the director of the Carlist Committee 
at Bayonne, eluded the local cuthorities, who had orders for 
his arrest, and crossed into Spain on Saturday last. 

A battalion of French troops left Bayonne on Wednesday for 
the frontier. 

It is reported that all the Castom-houses on the frontier ex- 
cept that at Irun have been occupied by the Carlists, who are 
fortifying them. 

The Cure of Santa Cruz stands acquitted of the charge of 
atrocious cruelty to prisoners. The Cure was surprised on 
Tuesday and narrowly escaped capture. 
were taken prisoners. 

The agitation in Barcelona is subsiding. No further outrages 
have been perpetrated by the populace. 

A foree of Carlists under the command of the Chieftain 
Cucula made an attack on Venaroz, province of Castellon de 
la Plano, on Tuesday. After a short contest, the insurgents 
were defeated by the Republican troops, and fled in disorder 
from before the town. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of the authorities at Barcelona 
to preserve the peace in that city, disorder has occurred. 
The populace, enraged at the burning of Berga and other 
outrageous acts of the Carlists, attacked several Catholic 
churches, and seriously damaged the sacred edifices. 

Additional reinforcements for the Spanish troops in Cuba 
were sent to that Island by the steamer which sailed from 
Cadiz, for Havana, on Tuesday. 

The Spanish Vice-Consul in Paris absconded, ieaving a 
deficit in his account to the amount of 70,000 franes, but he 
has been arrested and seut in custody to spain. 

Senor Ologaza, the Spanish Minister at Paris, has resigned. 

The Berlin semi-official Norddeutsche Aligemeine Zeitung, in 
its issue on last Saturday, made a retraction of the article it 
published some time since ridiculing the address of President 
Grant delivered on the occasion of his second inauguration. 
It said the full text of the address, which had been received 
from the United States, differed in many respects from the 
telegraphic summary, published in the German papers on the 
day atter its delivery, and for that reason the journal was led 
to modify considerably the view it first took of the document. 

Several Catholic youths, one a native of England, while 
leaving the Church of Jesu on Monday, were attacked by some 

men who were lying in wait for them and severely beaten. The 
gendarmes interfered and the assailants fled, Two or three of 
the boys were wounded, 
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THE ALBION 








NEW YORK BANKERS. 





KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
12 WALL STREET. | 





VERMILYE & CO., 


16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. | earried above 120. 


MARX «& CO.,, 
14 WALL ST. 





BARTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 


SAY COOKE & Co, 
20 Wat Street, & 41 Lompanp STREET, Lonpon. 





HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
382 WALL STREET. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
18 WALL STREET. 





MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 





JOIN BLOODGOOD « Co, 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 





WETITLERBEE & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 








DUNCAN, SHIIERMAN «& Co.,, 
11 NASSAU STREET. 


———— 





CHICACO BANKERS. ¥ 


BADGER. 





A. Cc. & Ow F. 








CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


A. 





Cc. KAUPEMAN. 





FINANCE “AND TRADE. 
WALL STREET, Winnie P.M., April 3, 1878. 


The absorbing question of the hour is the 
continued stringency of the money market, 
to which, unless a speedy relicf is found, 
serious complications must ensue. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has refused to give 
ease to the market by a temporary emission 
of the reserve, and we must therefore await 
the return of currency from the country be- 
fore a permanent reaction can be expected. 
Money has been held at unusual rates during 
the week, ranging from 7 per cent. on gov- 
ernment collaterals to 35, 15, 5g, and even 34, 
with interest for one day’s use. As these 
rates are openly bid upon the Street, it is 
@asy to see how strict in its workings is the 
Usury Law. Of course, under such circum- 
stances, discounts are merely nominal. Gold 
advanced under strong speculation, and the 
covering of short sales to 118} at the com- 
mencement of the week, but has since reacted 
to 117 and 11734 the closing price. The ten- 
dency still appears upwards, owing to dimin- 
ished supplies. Foreign Exchange, however, 
is lower, leading bankers sterling 60 days 
being quoted at 1074 and 108%, for short 
sight, while on the Street still lower rates are 
made. Governmentsare quiet, and the 
stock market is feverish and unsettled, the 
changes being frequent, but poorly sustained 
by either side. 

‘ The following are the latest stock quota- 
ions: 














Mar, 27, Apr. 3. 
American Gold........... 1164%@ — 17%.@ — 
Del. Lack. & Western... -— @— 99% 100 
a ee - 8 @HK 6B4Q@ — 
Erie preferred TAQ 75 70 @ 74 
_ ERS - 135 @ 16 8 1304GQ@131% 
Illinois Central. . . NDVEQ@1N18% — 119 
ke Shore........ -- 9373@ - — @R* 
Michigan Central.. «- 105% @105°%% -- @ 10 
N. Y. Central and II..... 1024;@w2\ 100%.a — 
N.Y. C. & H. Scrip. —- @- 
Northwestern........... — Gs 
Northwestern pect... 87 @Ss 
Ohio and Mississippi ab 5 @— 
Pacific Mail...... 3@ — Gm 
Pittsburg... 885 @ 88 884 @ RBy 
Rock Island. M54¥@1153, 1135; @113% 
Reading... —- @-— = a_— 
Sree... 3c. 5877 59 BRN G, — 
St. Paul preferred. 65x@ — 745,@ 75 
Union Pacific... 353.@ 35 $375 346 
Wabash and W 27a — 0% oii 
Western Union 6x4@ — sKQ — 
Adams Express $4 @% 93 @ WK 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... 68 @ 68% 67% @ 67% 
We, B, BROND. 6 ov cccceees TAK@ Th 74 @ TS 
Pf ee 813g@ 84 — @ &2% 


The distinguishing characteristic of the 


period under review has been the rapid ad- | 


vance in Gold to the highest point attained in 
many months, the increased stringency in the 
Money market and the chaotic condition of 
the foreign exchanges, all of which have 
combined to unsettle values and interrupt the 
even current of commercial affairs. The gold 
premium has touched 11814, an advance of 
two points since the date of our last, and 
although there was a sharp reaction at the | 
close from that figure, the indications point | 
toa continued high range, the comparatively 
small amount in the Treasury and the banks | 
being favorable to the speculators for a rise, | 
Deducting the amount of coin certificates, the | 


jcated by the lock up of money and the ex 


— cent. per annum. Business in discounts has, 


amount of gold in the Treasury is less than 
fifty millions of dollars, with which to meet 
the current expenses of Government and 
provide for the payment of the May interest, 
amounting to some twenty-five millions. The 
gold clique claim that gold is relatively the 
cheapest article of commerce, and intimations 
are thrown out that the price may yet be 
Importers who have been 
| borrowing gold freely of late te pay duties, 
jhave been placed in embarrassing circum- 
stances, having either to settle at extreme 
| figures or pay an exorbitant rate for carrying 
gold. The situation has been greatly compli- 


| treme rates exacted for temporary loans. As 
| high as one-fourth to three-fourths of one pez 
| cent. aday his been paid for temporary loans, 
| the latter figure being equivalent to 280 per 





Minnesota papers complain that the Eastern 
press represent that State as a kind of Labra- 
dor, and regard the exceptional storm of an 
exceptional Winter of unparalleled severity, 
as an indication of the character of the cli- 
mate. In refutation of this slander they state 
that as early as the 13th inst farmers were 
engaged in putting in their Wheat crops, the 
prairies were already clad with fresh verdure, 
and the strawberry vines were putting on 
their green garments. This, too, in the very 
section where last Winter's storm was most 
violent and destructive. It must be confessed 
that Minnesota has the start of the Eastern 
States in these particulars, end we thus render 
justice to the young commonwealth of the 
Northwest. 


Sup Prorerry.—The small supply of sail 





}as a matter of course, been almost suspended. 
| All this, it is needless to say, is artificial, but 
against such extraordinary stringency stocks 
have sustained a heavy decline, and all 
legitimate business interests have been made 
to suffer. The fecling on Monday was de- 
cidedly panicky, but yesterday there was a 
measurable recovery of confidence. The 
bank statement shows that the State banks 
have again drawn heavily on their resources, 
their reserve being $1,033,650 below the 25 
per cent. of liabilities required of national 
banks. The decrease in specie, which 
amounts to a million anda quarter among all 
the banks, being attributed to heavy demand 
for duties. The national banks hold over 
half a million above their lawful reserve, 
while on the aggregate the banks have gained 
during the week nearly half a million in legal 
tenders, which is supposed to have come from 
the country, and to indicate that the heaviest 
drafts for April settlements have been met. 
It is believed by well-informed brokers that 
the borrowed sterling loaned to stock dealers, 
which falls due within a few days, will be 
paid without difficulty. Several millions of 
these bills are now outstanding. It is esti- 
mated that gold receipts from customs at all 
the ports in April will foot up sixteen mil- 
lions, and if the speculators attempt to carry 
out their scheme of putting the premium up 
to a higher figure, the Treasury Department 
will not unlikely come to the rescue of the 
legitimate business interests by increasing the 
gold sales. The markets for imported goods 
and exportable produce have been very much 
unsettled, with rather higher currency prices 
in some instances.—Shipping List. 


A Livery Lake Trape.—In store at 
Chicago are nearly eleven million bushels of 
erain awaiting shipment by lake. The items 
are as follows: Wheat, 2,476,040 bushels; 
Corn, 5,980,596; Oats, 1,727,051; Rye, 302,- 
896; Barley, 326,692; Total, 10,813,275 
bushels. In addition, 650,000 bushels of corn 
are afloat in the harbor awaiting the break- 
ing up of Winter. Besides this there are 
millions of bushels of corn and wheat in the 
cribs and station warehouses all over the 
West. The rates demanded for lake trans- 
portation from Chicago to Buffalo are 16 
cents per bushel! for corn, and it is proposed 
to advance on future charters to 18 cents per 
bushel. This promises a profitable opening 
of business for vessel owners on the Lakes. 
Last year at a much lower rate the vessels 
earned their cost in less than half the season. 
The Chicago Tribune, after stating these 
facts, observes that under our shipping laws 
Canadian vessels may come to Chicago and 
carry freight to Montreal, but the law pro- 
hibits their taking this grain to Buflalo. 
Canada has some seven thousand vessels of 
all kinds afloat, large numbers of which 
could be brought into Lake Michigan, and 
assist in carrying off the surplus crop of the 
West at reasonable rates. The law stops 
them, however, and so the trade of the St. 
Lawrence is profited, and that of New York 
is diminished; freights are kept up by land 
and water; prices at the East are advanced, 
while the Western farmers are yet further 
oppressed. The more abundant their harvests, 
the more corn for fuel, the more wheat to 
rot. And this is “ protection,” “such protec- 
tion as wolves give to lambs.” There must 
be something radically wrong in a system 
which works this loss and ruin logically. 
Almost the entire inland commerce of this 
and other States is damnified by these com- 
mercial restrictions,“ the clogs and badges 
of an obsolete civilization.” The Rochester 
Union notices these facts, and remarks that 
although there is not on Lake Ontario, and 
has not been for several years, “a single 
American steamer to ‘ protect,’ we will not 


for either our pleasure or profit!” Buch is 
the law, but it is nota new statute, as the 
Union intimates. The absurdities of our 
shipping laws date from 1793.—Commercial 
Advertiser. 





| The emigrant commissioners at this port 
| have been shortsighted enough to ask for an 
increase of the “head money” tax on immi- 


grants arriving here. The tendency of the |< 
| investment. t 
{connections going West, both at Toledo and 


immigrant steamers is already to choose new 
routes, and if this proposition is carried out, 
the effect will be to distribute still further the | 
immigrant-carrying business of which the) 
port of New York has long enjoyed the ad- 
vantage. From the time the tax imposed at 
the port of Boston was repealed, and partly 
on account of the repeal, the current of 
immigration passing through the State has 
steadily increased, a fact that our le 
should keep steadily in view. 


gislators | 
. 


allow steamers owned in Canada to serve us | 


tonnage, in comparison with the commerce 
of the world which seeks ocean transporta- 
tion, has produced its legitimate eflect—an 
advance in freights, and a renewal of the de- 
mand for ship property as 8 medina of in- 
vestment. The number of vessels that have 
changed hands within the last few months is 
far greater than at any corresponding period 
for many years, or since the dark days of our 
civil war, when a vast number of American 
ships were disposed of to foreigners as a der- 
nier vessort. ‘The present condition of the 
ocean Carrying trade is much more satisfac- 
tory than it has been ina dozen yeavs, and 
commerce in all parts of the globe is develop- 
ing so rapidly, and shipbuilding proceeds at 
so moderate a pace, that the improvement is 
seen to wear a permanent look; in other 
words, good freights must prevail until the 
tonnage supply shall again overtake and run 
ahead of the demand, a process that will re- 
quire a number of years, under the most 
favorable circumstances. Hence it is that 
the prices paid for ships pretty well advanced 
in years are fully twenty-five to thirty per 
cent. higher than could have been realised 
for the same vessels twelve months ago. 
The demand is mainly for home account, 
though the competition from abroad is 
quite sharp, several American ships hav- 
ing lately been sold on the other side of the 
Atlantic for English and German account at 
good prices. In fact, cheap or low-priced 
ships are no longer to be found. Under this 
state of affairs it is quite natural that our 
ship-building industries chould begin to look 
up, and that the marine ship-yards should 
present an appearance of vitality in striking 
contrast with their deserted appearance for 
the past ten or twelve years. The advance in 
Great Britain of labor, coal and iron, and in 
fact every article that enters into the con- 
struction of ships, is also calculated to impart 
an impetus to wooden ship-building, in which 
industry our abundance and comparative 
cheapness of timber should place us on an 
equal footing with our rivals, despite of tarifl 
inequalities. The experiment of late years 
has demonstrated that in many trades wooden 
ships are superior to iron; and it becomes 
more evident that wood is destined to hold 
its own with iron, except as regards screw 
ships. More wooden ships will be built in 
this country the present year than in any 
year since before the war, and, fiom all the 
indications, we believe that we have the last 
of the monotonous expression about “ our 
decayed and decaying shipping interests.”’— 
Shipping List, 


It has been decided by the Treasury De- 
partment that unless steam tugs employed in 
towing vessels in and out of harbors are pro- 
vided with proper documents, issued by the 
general Government, they become subject to 
heavy penalties in the way of extra towage 
duties, fees, &e. 


—_—_———— 


NOTICE TO INVESTORS. 


CHICAGO AND CANADA SOUTHERN. 
$5,000,000 7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 
COUPON AND REGISTERED, INTER. 
EST PAYABLE IN GOLD, APRIL AND 
OCTOBER. 


THE CANADA SOUTHERN, or eastern 
end of this line, whose Bonds were so rapidly 
sold last Summer, IS NOW FINISHED, 
and will be opened for business, in connection 
with the TOLEDO AND WABASIL and 
other Western Roads at a very early day. 
The CHICAGO AND CANADA SOUTHL- 
ERN, or western end of this line, is now 
being rapidly built, and the Company expect 
it to be finished during the present year. 

THIS GREAT TRUNK LINE, when} 
completed through, will be of immense ad- 
vantage to the shipping interests of the Great 
West, being Level, Straight and thirty-three 
niles Shorter than any other route. Having 
connections with all the lines running into 
| Buffalo at the East and Chicago at the West, 
jand under the management of some of the 
|most experienced railroad operators of the 
!country, its success is rendered a certainty, 
/and its Bonds must be a safe and profitable 
It makes the shortest and best 





Detroit, and is the only Seven per Cent. Gold 
Bond on any through Trunk line now of- 
fered. 
Pamphlets and all information furnished by 
WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 
Bankers, No, 27 Pine-st. 







































































































LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
Bankers, No. 10 Wall-st. 
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General Quotations of Stocks & Bond 
Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place, 
STOCKS AND SECURITIES. Bid. { Ask. 
' 
U.S. Obligations, 
sh SO co vieccasecewsieocces Pook 4 
U.S. 5s, °74 coup ihe” 
U.S. 6s, "81 coup . tik 1185, ‘ 
r i 11632 | 
U.S. Gis, 5-208, th? hep 
U.S. 6s, 5-20s, ? "35% | a95% 
U.S. 6s, 5-208, Bly 1184 
U Gs, 5-208 63, 118 
U fis, 5-208, 68 coup Bh 1 1634 
U. 8. Se, 10-408, comp... ......csce0- bt 
} 
| : 
State Bonds, | 
New York Reg'd Bounty Loan..... | 10474 pion 
do coupon do ea ie 1054 
do _ 6s canal loan 1873 105 | 433° 
AISUOMA 6. ois cscscccsevecccessocssel oe 
do Wiad pk ss Lannie sae weees | “93 
Arkansas 7s, L. R. & F.S. Em...... ey 45 
California 78, TT... 0.000 cccssecrceces 108 Way 
Georgia 6s, °7 spas “ 
TA BOW. veces RS 
Mlinois Canal Bonds, *7 sf “wes 
Louisiana 6s... . Ig 
do new as 
Michigan 6s, ‘73—"S bs . 
Missouri 6s, ae be ts ig 9 | vase 
do 6s, H. & St. dJos.. my | gg” 
N Carolina 6s old......-. d4ig | ong 
do 6s new....... 2 23 
he Eee - me 
South Caroline G8 ......0...cscesccese 50 Az 
SIND TB. vac cces xs 0000. edd00% | Wig W% 
o MAUS b3caws: oosnrce AN | m r452 
WON GE. as cn sasccssesscsacenanen eo aoe 
GO - BOW BORAB... .2..000. 000s ‘ye BA 
Raltlroad Bonds, | 
Albany & Susquehanna Ist Bond....) 90 : 
Alt. & T. Haute Ist mortgage........ | g7 one 
do 2d mortgage pref....; 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort...) “gq "a 
Butlalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist mort....... WT “8 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds.......... 100 | 4908 
Chic. Burl. & Quincy 8s, Ist morts..) josig | jy5* 
Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund........ 100 WL 8g 
do Ist mortgage. ... nei 101" 
do EERE a he ’ 
Chicago & Milwaukee tst mort. .... 3 ae 
Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund... ¥ 
do WG Toss evar cas v3 = 
Chie. & Rock Island Pacific 7#....... yg ad indy 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol SF...) 45 rte 
do 2d mort.......) 9) 11 
Cley. & Toledo Sinking Fund.......)  yog 
Col. Chic. & Ind. Central Ist mort... ot at.2 
do 2d mort...| 77 Re 
Del, Lack & West. Ist mort.........; * 100 
o See | ws 
Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort..... in 
Eric tat mort. extend. .......c00..0+4] 
GO Let MOTE, ONG... ss ccccicsvcsacss ino 
Galena & Chic, ext. .........eeeee- 101! 
ac eee | 4 
Great Western Ist mort,, °88......... abi 
do 2d mort., '93.......... | ag 
Hann. & St. Jos, Ist mort. Land Gr, .! ] sere 
Hann. & St. Joseph convert......... | | i 
orien Jatmort. Fé. ...2..0.0.00: - 
do 1stmort. and Sinking Fund..! eis 
Hudson River 7% 2d mort. °85........ | ons 
Tilinois Central 7s °75..... . cscccees shleees 
ew PN avs cossavaventacses } Bhim 
Michigan Central 8s, 1882............ ae ee 
Mich. South, & N. 1. Ts Sink Fund...) 49): rit i 
do do 2d mort..... 96% i N 
Morris & Essex 1st mort............. sr 105 % 
PE MNEs cc csvennces | sat 
New Jersey Central 2d mort........ | eae 
do NOW. 000 crcevere eee 03) 
New York Central 6s, °83............ | “4 0346 
do ee KG ia 
do hy, er +} 100 101 
New York & New Haven 6s......... ha 100 
Ohio & Miss. Ist mort............... | WB 
do SE | 43 “sae 
Pee | 5 
wae . 3 eae ce esseseessese | saan 1 ig 
Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic. 1st mort...... wd 
do do 2d mort.. ...| i00” 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar, “4g . 
Pac. E. B. guar. by Missouri......... Rae sa 
Quiney & Tol. 1st mort. '90.......... (tes or 
coi cctakts areca noeensriauns ae 
St. eels & tron Mountain.......... 98 ‘9 
Toledo & Wab. cons. cony........... |  4gez 93 
do ROC MONEE, ORE... scp sese 97 9s 
Tol., Peor, & Wars. 1st mort. E. Div, 9 93 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s........ | 9g * bas 
do Land Grants, %..............| q7 8836 
ee, ee eres nl ne 
Alt. & Terre Haute... Soserenr roel 0” 
do preferred. .. vlogs 4 
Boston, Rs 2ord & Erie...) ....) 43g | 4 
Chicago & Alton............ . ceed 199% 1193 
do wreferred.,. o-| 14 i Hed 
Chicago & N. Western .. .... 2. 82x | as 
‘do preferred. a aX Pg 
Chicago & Rock Island.......... +1 11035 10% 
Chicago, Burlington & - tated o<|) 25 PS 
Clevel. Col., Ind, & Cincin.. . «| 4OYy af 
Cleveland & Pittsburg....... ? se gg Pa 
Col. Chic. & Indiana Central -| 35a Bb 4y 
Del. Lack. & Western....... pt § 
Dubuque & Sioux City..... ware 
Bien ccvnaseveravenbes one 
do preferred......... eo 
Hannibal & St. Joseph... 4 
do preferred .. : ba 
BOTTOM. 25. co cccnssves oe ” 
do _ preferred... [ oialate 
Tolict & Chicago. ug aa 
Iilinvis Central..... 1 12 oe 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, . g2sz | 1233¢ 
Marietta & Cincin. 1st preferred..... | we | 92% 
do ; 2d preferred. . ‘| see 
Michigan Central................. -| 114 | sue 
Milwaakee & St. Paul.... | — 1'S 
do preferred wa | | Ole 
Morris & Essex.......... | 39°) ‘6% 
New Haven & Hartford... 141 : 
New Jerney........0.+.000- 4 (| 4 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River oi | “og 
do S-rip Certificate...... .. ‘ | saa 
Coal Stocks, | 
American Coal OS. «0.0.06 .ccccc00-0e 63% H 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co....... 2 | (sae 
Delaware & Hudson Canal.......... wm i; ‘6 
Peunsylyania Coal Co.............. | Jl6At 
Spring Mountain Coal............. -| 69 | ‘oe 
Miscellaneous, 
CL ivan Bikesua- izksc 15% S 
3ston Water Power. ....... ....., BA 26 
CRAG. 660c0s06: x20800 16 58 , 
Addams Express...... a5 i Mie 
Wells, Fargo Express bee wt A 
American EXpre®#seegeresessicee 2 | ULM _ 
j H 
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JAY COOKE & C0. 


No. 20 Wall St., 


New York. 





EXCHANCE ON 
LONDON, 
PARIS, 
BERLIN, 
FRANKFORT, 
BREMEN. 
\SFERS, 


CABLE TRAN 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS. 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO.,| 
41 Lombard St., London. | 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 24, 1673. 
(@™ THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31sT DECEMBER, 1872: 
Premiums r ‘ceived on Marine — from 
1st Jan., 1872, to Bist Dee., 1872....... 


Premiums on Policies not i d off ist 
January, 1872 


$5,918,019 95 
2,079.659 45 
Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,988,679 40 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks diecon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
emiums marked off from Ist J 
uary, 1872, to 3ist December, 1872 

Losses paid ‘during z the 








; $5,776,518 70 


same period............. $2,389,844 82 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses............+ $1,055,707 63 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York 


| 
} 
| 
CIRCULAR LETTERS, | 


| TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
| 
91352345425. 


Locat CoMMITTEE. 








} J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
| Of Foster & Thomson, 
CHARLES M. FRY. 

No. 89 Wall Street. 





The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 3. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 


GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


FRAME, HARE & LOCKWOOD, Mavacers, 
No. 88 Wau STREET & 202 Broapway, New York. 


c U A R DIAN 
ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


GOLD. 


TOTAL INVESTED FU NDS, 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 
Issues Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
W. W. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co. 


D. W. JAMES, of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 
J. A. ROOSEVELT. of Roosevelt & Son. 
ROBT. L. NEDY, Pres’t B’k of Commerce. 


oa, M. CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 
Co. 


Office, No. 60 Wall Street. 


FRANKLIN H. CARTER, Manager. 


HOUSTON AND TERHS 








Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... 


$4,413,730 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise. 


. 3,480,100 00 


Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. 217,000 00 
Interest, and sundry notes andc aims due 

the Com pany, estimated at.............. 18 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. 2,755,374 14 
EET NN. cccccedesccdacccns saucouns 098 81 


Total amount of Assets............ $15,571,206 13 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, ‘the 
4th of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1869 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
~ al representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th 

February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. 

A Dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the C oe ye for the year 
ending 31st December, 1872, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tue eday, the First of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 








TRUSTEES, 

Josern GAILLARD. JR., 

C, A. Hann, 

Jamus Low, 

B. J. Howianp, 

Bens. Bascock, 
Rost, B, Myturn, 
Gorpon W. Burnuam, 
Freperickx CuHauncy, 
Gero. 8. Sternenson, 
WiiuiaM H, Wess, 
Suerrarp Ganpy, 
Francis Skippy, 
Cuartes P, Burpett, 
Cuas. H. MarsHay, 
Wituun E, Bunker, 
Samuet L. Mrrcut1, 
James G. DeForesz, 
Henry K. Bocert, Rosert L. Stewart, 

Dennis Perkins, ALEXANDER V. Buiake, 

Ouar.es D. Levericu. 


J.D JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. HH. H. MOORE, 2d Vece-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLENT, 3d Yice-Pres’t 


J.D. Jonxs, 
Cuar.es Denis, 

W. H. H. Moors, 
Henry Corr, 

Jostan O. Low 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuaries H. Russewt, 
Lowe.t Horprooxr, 
R. Warren Weston, 
Roya Puetrs, 
Ca.es Barstow, 

A. P. Pitxo07, 
Wituum E. Dovar, 
Davin Lane, 

James Bryce, 
Dantet S. Miner, 
Ws. Sturais, 





AGENCY OF THE 


The negotiation of Ten Million Dollars of 
the Seven Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the 
Houston and Texas Central Railroad is nearly 
closed, $500,000 only remaining, which we 
ofter at 90 and accrued interest in Currency, 


yielding over nine per cent. on the invest- 


ment. The Road is about completed, and 


the net earnings more than three times the 


interest on these Bonds. We confidently 


recommend them to investors. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 WALL Street, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the 
ConsoLIpATED BANK, Lonpon, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
Exchange on London and Paris, 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO 


) Dae V5’ TO-DAY in the pay INGS 
BANK Chesened by the United Sta 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 135 BLEEC KER. ST. 
ASSETS OVER $4,000,000. 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION, 








Bank of British North America, 


No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
~ondon and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
Jand and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


Dusiness transacted. 
JOUN PATON, Agent. 


644 & 646 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St. 
New York, Dec. 26, 18:Y. 


Forty-fourth Semi-Annual Dividend. 





FORTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, at 
at the rate of SIX PER CENT. PER ANNUM, on 
all sums that have remained on deposit for three or 
six months previous to Januarylst, 1873. Payable 
on and after the third Monday in January. 

All Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest 
the same 4s a devosit. 





E. J. BROWN, President. 
EDW rk SCHELL, Treasurer. 
C. F. ALVORD, Socretary. 





The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 





IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OF LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 


44 Pine Strect, New York. 
Amount of Ry Loss ascertained to be about 
600,000, Capital of the Company, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 


E. W. CROWELL, Resipent Manacen. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
E. M. Arcurpa.p, H.B.M. Consvt, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. "A. low & Bros. 
rn. 5. JAFPRAY, of E. S . Jafiray & Co. 
Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co, 
Davip SALOMON, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
J.  ~seee JOHNSTON, of J. Boorman a & 


Jas. StvaRr, of J. & J. Stuart. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE COMP’Y, 


No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
CHARLES STANTON, Pres’t, 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, 2nd Vice-Pres’t, 
GEO, F, SNIFFEN, Secretary. 





Twentieth Annual Report. 





JAN. 1, 1873. 


Net assets, Jan. 1, 1872 
Income, 1872: 
From re Sere A 731,083 


$6,726,247 79 





42 
From interest and rents. 426,028 34 3,157,111 76 
PD knedhchnvinckndumemendieastedawetll $9.883,159 55 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Death Claims........... $867,954 73 
Paid Matured Endowments 
Dividends, Surrendered 
and Lapsed Policies ...... $1,568,650 87 





Dividend on Stock 


Total Paid Policy-holders $2, 436,6 605 60 60 
Commissions, Taxes, Legal _ 


and Medical Fees. .... . 
Rent, Furniture. Re-insur- 
ance,Stationery and Office 
Expenses 
Salaries........ 


257,046 50 





67,534 33 
. BO, 750 45 2,819,021 98 
$7,064,137 67 





Not Assets, Jan. 1, 1873... 
As follows: 

Real Estate—cost.... 

Stocks and Bonds— 

Loans on Collaterals. 

Loans on Bonds and Mort- 





$260,650 32 
462,974 65 
82,008 00 
2,465,413 38 


38,164 18 
.. 3,746,973 74 








gages 
Cash on hand and in Bank.. 
Premium Loans....... 
Furniture aad all othe 
sets in possession 





7,953 20 





DihiniN eb hNndnenbiaengs $7,064,137 67 
Add: 

Accrued Interest and Rents. $176,342 17 

Unpaid and Deferred Pre- 


ec cixneuewaenoddnes 607,085 14 

Commuted Commissions... 188,161 12 

Due from Agents........... 18,580 40 

Profit on Investments. ...... 45,584 40 1,035,753 23 
Gross Assets, Jan. 1, 1873............. 8,099,890 90 


LIABILITIES, 
Reserve on all outstanding 
Policies, Dec. 31, 1873, Am- 
erican 445 per cent. . $6,763,483 4 
Losses reported not yet due ‘187.9'4 : 
Capital Stock 100,000 0 7 7,051,397 68 





IY xcisncnensiinvinsvannis $1,048,493 22 
Ratio of Expense (including Taxes) to Total 
Inceme, 12.10. 

CHARLES M. HIBBARD, 


Actuary. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO.,, 
LONDON. 


12,000,000 ACRES! 
CHEAP FARMS! 


The Cheapest Lanfin Market, for Sale by the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO., 


In the GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. 


3,000,000 Acres in Central Nebr: ska 


Now for sale in tracts of forty acres and upwards on 
five and ten years’ credit at G per cent, No advance 
interest required. 

Mild and healthful climate 
ance of good water. 
THE BEST MARKET IN THE WEST! The 
great Mining regions of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 
and Nevada, being supplied by the farmers in the 
Platte Valley. 


, fertile soil, an abund 


Soldiersentitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres. 
TIE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 
FREE HOMES FOR ALL! Millions of Acres of 
choice Government Lands open for entry under the 
Homestead Law, near this Great Railroad, with good 
markets and all the conveniences of an old settled 
conntry. 
Free passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. 
Sectional Maps, showing the Land, also new edition 
of Descriptive Pamphlet with new Maps Mailed Free 
Everywhere, 
Address, 
oO. DAVIS, 
Lard ontiae U.P.R.R. Co. 
Omaba, Neb. 


A. c. K A LU F F MAN, 
BANKER 
and Dealer in Southern Securities 
S.C. 


Charleston, § 





Ge" Uncurrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
Cou, LAND WARRANTS, Excuanee, &c., &c., Bought 
and Sold. 

— for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 


cute 

fh of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAF’ ‘c., &c., made upon all points 
and remitted ody soe y. 

CoRRESPONDENTS of this house, may rely 
pon having their Duwcess attended to with fidelity 
snd despatch. 

New York Corresponpents: HENRY CLEWS 
KOUNTZE BROTHEF? 


~ BANKERS AND BROKERS’ 
Advertising Association, 


52 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
sult their interest to get from us estimates before 
making contracts, as we possess the best of facilities 
for inserting advertisements throughout the United 
States andCanadas. 


_ ALEX. ROBT CHISOLM, Pres't 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
event alteration .-- 

The points are inked 
and penetraie the 
fibre of the paperjand 
cannot be remeved 
by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine. Price $20. 





J. G. MOODY, 
63 Trinity Building. P.O. Box 0028, New York 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCU LAR 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 







Presents a re- 
cord of success 
umparalleled in 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines, Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 


Agents wanted 
everywhere. 
D address 

“DOMESTIC” s.M. Co. New York. 


PATENT DUPLEX 


Four-Fold 
CLOTH FACED 


COLLARS. 


Upon trial the Patent Duplex will prove the strongest 
and most elastic of any collars ever made—in 
fact as comfortable as an all-linen collar. 
Manufactured Exclusively by the 
BROOKLYN PAPER COLLAR CO., 


50 Lisrex ARD ‘St. New — 








‘POST OFFICE NOTICE. 


HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the week 
ending Saturday, April 12th, 1873, will close at 
this office «n W ednesday, at a 4 , on Thursday, 


ot 4 P.M., and on atillA 
JAMES. Postmaster. 

















